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Before and Behind the Curtain. 


A DRAMA OF A LIFE-TIME. 





BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


CHAPTER IV.—[continxvep.] 


Agnes Stanley was so overwhelmed at this 
unexpected catastrophe, that she came near losing 
Tt was only by a gigantic effort that 
she mastered her emotions, and only after long 
contemplation, that she tore herself away from 
The house destroyed, what 
had become of her parents? Had they perished 


her senses. 


the blighted spot. 


in the conflagration that made them houseless? 


The truth must be learned at all hazards, and in- 


stantly. 

She turned back down the lane with hurried 
footsteps, with the thought of reaching the nearest 
neighbors. As she hastened along she met a boy 
trailing his sled after him on his return from 
school. 

Mastering her agitation, she asked, in an in- 
different voice : 

“ When was that house burned, my little lad ?” 

“What! Carson’s ?” asked the boy. 

“No—Stanley’s.’ 

“The Stanleys didn’t live there, when the 
house was burned. Carson bought it after the 
old folks died.” 

“ Died!” 

aas—yon must be a stranger in these 


sa ° iv 

The old folks was never hearty, so I’ve heern 
tell, after their daughter run away with a city 
fellow. That was three year ago.” 

Agnes heard no more—indeed it was with 
difficulty that she had comprehended all that the 
boy had said; but the great, the awful fact that 
he had announced was branded on her mind as 
with blazing iron. Dead! and she the cause! 
Dead! and lying in the cold churchyard under 
Dead! dead! Her mind 
reeled under this blow. Stunned by previous 
misfortunes, she had been unprepared for this. 
It is said that when a parent dies, the heart of a 
child, however far distant, feels a mysterious 
pang which is the herald of the dread event. 
But Agnes had experienced no such premonition. 
Ten minutes before she had fully calculated on 
seeing her father and mother—perhaps with cold 
and indignant faces—but still living. Now those 
faces were hid away from her gaze, down, deep 
down in the frozen earth, never more to express 
love or reproach or sorrow. The thought was 
overwhelming. One idea now took possession 
of her mind—there was but one thing left her, 
and that was to visit their grave. So across the 
fields she sped, instinctively taking by-paths, 
cowering along stone walls, pausing and watch- 
like a hunted hare, for she had an 
instinctive dread of observation, of identification. 
Down frozen snow-hills, through tangled thickets 
of brers that tore her flesh unnoticed, through 
pine woods, over the glassy surface of frozen 
ponds, with swift and unswerving footsteps she 


the snow of winter. 


ing at times 


sped, and at last reached the lonely graveyard 
with its sentinel church upon a bleak hillock, 
guarded by a sweeping circle of melancholy 
firs. 


The grim iron gate was locked, but a breach the 
in the ruinous brick wall readily admitted the 
She knew exactly the spot where 
the shadow of the church-tower fell at noon, 
where the ashes of the sainted dead were laid. 
A hillock heaped high with snow was marked by 
an upright tombstone of slate, and on itin freshly 


wanderer. 


cut letters was inscribed: ~ 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOSIAH STANLEY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE — OF , 18—, eT. 65 YRS. 
AND OF AGNES HIS WIFE 





WHO DIED ON THE —TH OF THK SAME MONTH AND YEAR, 


&T. 60 YRS. 





“ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they w divided 
« Besse dare the pure in heart: for they shall see God.’ 


Kneeling on the cold snow, the 


daughter stretched out her 


monumental stone, and poured forth her feelings 
It seemed to her as if the 
phantoms of the departed wraptin their cerements 


in incoherent words. 


rose to her appe al, 
and indignant, 
unworthy to tread upon hallowed ground. 


started to her feet and fled—away, away, pressing 
her bands to her cars as if to shut out the airy 
knell of denunciation. 


voices that rang forth the 


Away, away, she 


bereaved | 
arms towards the 


but their looks were severe 
and they waved her back as if He 
She 


-p d—unheeding, unconscious — no lady. 
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before a blazing fire with his wife, was roused 
from a nap by the turious barking of his watch- 
dog. He went to the front door, and looked out 
but saw nothing, only the skeleton trees and the 
wide waste of snow. But looking closer, he saw at 
his very threshold a female figure lying motion- 
less. He hastily called his wife, and together 
they lifted the stranger, and bore her into the 
sitting-room. It appeared that, though numbed 
and chilled through, she was not frost-bitten. 
Half an hour later, all would have been over. 
She gradually roused up under the influence of 
the genial atmosphere about her; but when she 
opened her eyes, and gazed around, there was 
that in her scared, wild expression which con- 
vinced the farmer and his wife that the stranger 
had lost her reason. The good woman of the 
house kindly offered to remove her outer gar- 
ment, but Agnes waved her back almost fiercely, 
and they then perceived, that she had rolled up 
her woollen shawl and was hugging it closely to 
her breast, as if she held an infant in her arms. 
When she found no farther effort was made to 
disturb her, her expression became milder, and 
bending over the fancied child, she began rocking 
her chair to and fro, to hum the words of a nursery 
lullaby touchingly sweet and soft. 
After a time, she grew quiet, and Dame Rowson 
ventured to question her. 

“ Have you walked far to-day, my poor girl?” 
she asked. 

Agnes smiled archly, and shook her head as 
she sang : 


in a voice 


“A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile-a.” 
“ Where do your friends live ?”’ she continued. 
“In the churehyard—under the snow—but 
y are angry with me now, and would not an- 
swer when I spoke to them 





,”’ replied the maniac. 
“And what were their names ?”’ 
“ That’s their secret.” 
“And yours 1” 
“ That’s mine,” she answered, with a smile 
that was distressing to behold. 
“ Have you no friend—no husband ?” 
The 
most painful expression, as if a gleam of return- 


wanderer gazed on the questioner with a 


ing reason was contending vigorously against the 
whirling, gathering clouds of madness. 

“My husband ?”’ she repeated, putting back 
| her long, golden locks. ‘You know that we 
were never married !” 

! from an old ballad : 


And she sang a snatch 


*O, his heart was as black as the shades of the night, 
As black as the raven’s wing 

He remembered the love that 1 bore in my heart, 
But forgot the wedding-ring 


“And he has forsaken you?” continued the 


the poor girl’s recollections 


is far away,” she said. *‘ But he writes 


But then you know, he’s a gentleman, and I'm 





You cannot mate the ea 


of the path she — 
¢ Connecticut valley, who was sitting 


farmer's wife, thinking to preserve the thread of 


gle and the 


THE DEATH — MRS, KERNISO§.- a Pe 


,-r4he was here a ‘moment® tua’ 


“ There is no child here,” Lore "i 
soothingly. 

“T gave her into your charges frs. Kernison,” 
said the maniac. “You swore to protect her. 
You are a false, perjured woman,” and she shook 
with passion. But this gusty fit lasted but for 
amoment. It was succeeded and relieved by a 
passion of tears, and then the sufferer sank down 
exhausted and helpless as a child. 

The farmer’s wife took advantage of this nerv- 
ous crisis to remove the sufferer to a warm bed 
in an adjacent room, and there she sat watching 
her uneasy slumber all night long. With day- 
dawn, her husband started for their family phy- 
sician who came back with him to the farm- 
house in all speed. He pronounced it a case of 
hopeless lunacy. To all questions, the unfor- 
tunate girl returned either an evasive answer or 
opposed an obstinate silence. Who she was, 
whence she came, remained a mystery; and it 
was as an unknown stranger, that she was ad- 
mitted into the Lunatic Asylum, the good 
Samaritan who had received her into his house, 
becoming responsible for all charges. But was 
not this deprivation of reason, in the midst of 
accumulated woes, a blessing rather than an 
infliction on the stricken wanderer ? 


Wowson, 





CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH NEW CHARACTERS ARE INTRODUCED. 

Is the library of an ancestral mansion that 
stood in the most aristocratic quarter of Boston, 
overlooking the Common, a noble-looking old 
man of sixty sat at kis study-table, 
piled with books pt ar by a large bronze 
lamp. The apartment was lofty and extensive, 
and walled with books in rich and serviceable 


which was 


bindings, arranged in open bookcases of carved 
walnut, artistically displayed—ponderous folios 
forming the substratum or lower story of the 
literary structure, and light French 18mos. show- 





ing their gilded backs on the upper tier. 
bookcases were surrounded by busts of the mas- 
ter minds of the ages—Homer, Cicero, Dante, 
Bacon, Milton, Shakspeare, Cervantes, Schiller, 


and others. 
so that to the student in this cell of 
| thought, all distracting images of the present day 
| were shut ont. The floor was thickly carpeted, 
| so that the heaviest footstep woke no echo in the 


above, 


wide room. 

The owner and occupant of the apartment 
| was wrapped in the folds of atich dressing-gown, 
and reclining in a deeply-cuthioned easy-chair. 


| Before him lay a huge volume bound in vellum 
| with brazen clasps, but though it was open, his 


eye did not rest upon its page ; but with folded 








The | 


In the day-time the light came from | 


hands, and drooping head, he seemed sunk in | 


reverie, and that not of a pleasing character, for 
a deep-drawn sigh occasionally escaped from his 


lips. At such times, he appetred ashamed of his 


to me sometimes. But such things! Did you emotion, thongh alone, for he would bite his 
ever have a dagger thrust into your heart? It’s | lips and attempt to fix his attention on the book 
painful at first. Yes, yes—he writes—he writes. | before him. After several eforts, however, he 


relinquished the task, closed the volume and re- | 


' lapsed into his former contemplative attitude. 
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K and Wearing a 
white avat, approached the old gentleman, and 
informed him, that a. person/had called to see 
him. 

“A person—what sort of a person, Masters ?” 

“Rather shabbily dressed, sir—looks like a 
sort of genteel beggar, I should say.” 

“ He didn’t give you his name or card?” 

“No, sir.” 

The gentleman looked at his watch. 

“Show him up, Masters,” he said, rather im- 
patiently. ‘One of the annoyances of money,” 
he muttered to himself, 

The well-dressed servant retired, shutting the 
door softly, and in a minute or two more return- 
ed, ushering in a stranger, muffled in a thread- 
bare cloak. The new-comer waited until the 
servant had left, then quietly turned the key in 
the Jock, and advancing to the old gentleman, 
who had risen from his seat in surprise if not 
alarm, dropped his cloak from his shoulders and 
kneeled down at his feet. 

The elder man gazed down at the person who 
had assumed this humble attitude. He was a 
young man, handsome and well-formed, though 
distigured by a coarse, travel-soiled and stained 
dress. His hair was in disorder—a stained black 
handkerchief was knotted carelessly round his 
neck, and his boots, trodden down at the 
showed various rents and patches. 
the floor, he spoke no word, 
convulsively with agitation. Nor was the elder- 
ly man less affected. His features alternately 
flushed and paled, the muscles of his face trem- 
bled, and his hands quivered like aspen-leaves. 
Once or twice he essayed to speak, but his utter- 
ance failed him. Finally, summoning up all his 
he said, in a husky voice: 

“ Rise, 


heel, 
Bending to 
though he shook 


energy, 


sir, rise. No words, but rise and fol- 
low me. 


The young man obeyed the command and 


PER ANNUM. 
ENTS SINGLE 


many lands, but the name I bear has never been 
disgraced.” 

He said it with white lips, but with a firm, un- 
faltering Voice. 

The old man gazed upon him a minute, as if he 
would read his very soul, and then his sternness, 
which was only assumed, suddenly melting, he 
fell on the young man’s neck, and, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, “lifted up his voice and wept.” 
When he could speak, he said ; 

“Welcome, Walter Trevanley, to your father’s 
house and heart. The son that I mourned as 
dead has been restored to me.” 

“And my mother!” faltered the young man. 

“Is well, thank Heaven! 
will renew her youth.” 

Mr. Trevanley, keeping fast hold of the young 
man’s hand, led him back to the library, 
made him take a comfortable seat. 


The sight of you 


and 


“Twill not ask you about your adventures 
to-night,” he said. 

“Nor to-morrow either, father,” replied the 
young man. “ They are too painful. I can 
searcely explain to myself the infatuation which 
led me, after the brilliant termination of my 
university career, after my satisfactory debut at 
the bar, to break away from all that your gen- 
erosity, my social position, and my own talents 
promised me, to be a rover. I'm afraid it will 
be difficult to resume the position I abandoned. 
Others have probably usurped my place.” 

“ You make mountains of mole-hills, Walter,” 
said Mr. ‘Trevanley, cheerfully. “ Nothing is 
simpler than to account for everything. A part 


of the truth need only be told—and if curiosity 





foreign tour, with improved health, and a mind 
enlarged by varied observation, to resume the 
brilliant position he voluntarily abandoned a 
few years since. Perhaps, something might be 
hinted at a secret foreign mission—but we'll 
think of this.” 

“ Can I see mother, to-night ?” asked the young 
man. 

“I'm sorry to say,” said Mr. Trevanley, “ that 
your mother has retired. We have lost the 
habits of fashionable society lately, going very 
little into company, and fallen into those of na- 
ture—such as early retiring and early rising : 
tell it not in Gath. Besides, you are hardly pre- 
sentable to-night. A ‘Trevanley in such a shock- 
ing bad costume,” here he raised his glass to his 
eyes and surveyed his son from head to foot— 
“ would jar on her nerves most cruelly. In the 
morning, Masters shall make your appearance 
convenable, But by the way, have you supped ? 
or do you come back in every particular like the 
Prodigal Son?” 

“T have no need of anything, thank you,” 
said the young man. “ Only I’m rather tired.” 
“ Then, my dear boy, you had better go to bed. 
In the old room, you know—not a thing has 
been changed since you left it.” 

Walter Trevanley attempted to respond to his 
father’s conversation in the same genial vein, but 
he was too dispirited or worn out to succeed, and 
The next 
the news was broken to his mother; a 


gladly sought refuge ia his bed-room 
morning, 
few callers in the course of the day 
fact of Walter’s return, and the 


learned the 
next day the 
daily newspapers informed the world, that the 
son of the 


distinguished Mr. Trevanley, the 





stood with drooping head, not daring to lift his | 


The latter moved to the 
back part of the apartment, and pressing a spring, 
a door painted to imitate a continuation of the 
book-shelves, 
contrasted pair admission into an apartment even 
larger than that they had left. The old 
then lighted a match, and touching it to a gas 


eyes to the speaker. 


opened and gave this strangely 


man | 


burner, a sudden blaze of brilliant light revealed | 


a gallery completely filled with portraits. 


“We are now in the presence,” said the old 
man, “of the shades of our ancestry—the effigies 
of a race distinguished for centuries—from the 
warrior of the crusades to the republican magis- 
trate of yesterday—every man of them of stainless 
honor. 
of separation.” 

“ Father,” * have 


said the stranger, you no 


word of welcome for your only son 


“Peace!” said the old man. “ Look round 


yeu on these familiar faces, with the history of 


each of which you are acquainted ; and answer 
me, truthfally, on your honor, if you are worthy 
to claim descent from them, to boast of the blood 
that flowed in their veins *”’ 

’ Father,” 
and suffered 


said the stranger, “I have sinned 
A wild and truant disposition led 


me to an erratic life—I have been a wanderer in 


It is here that we should meet after years | 


wealthy and Hon. 
returned, 


Charles Trevanley, ete., had 
to resume that position nm socety to 
which his talents and expectations entitled him, 
etc., etc., ete. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. A DEATH- BED 


We must now request the reader to return with 
us to that miserable tenement in Charch Street, 
New York, and to that miserable room from 
which poor Agnes Stanley went forth, to receive 
that wretched 
threw her reason. 


stroke of affliction which over- 
Spring, sammer, autumn and 
and Mre. 
Kernison had received no tidings of the wanderer 


winter had all twice come and gone, 


She had more than once got one of her custom 
ers, who was acquainted with the art of reading, 
to address a letter to the fugitive, to prepare a 
notice for the newspapers—but no answer was 
obtained 

“1 didn’t think she was one of them kind,” 
said Mrs 
I thonght she was attached to the child 


Kernison, with a sigh. “ Leastways 
lemat 
ways that she wouldn't leave it as a burthen to a 
poor old cretur that has hard work to take keer 
of herself—let alone other people's childern.” 
The child was then playing in the corner and 


happy. Its dress was of the plainest description, 
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but whole, and the appearance of the little girl 
was prepossessing. As the old woman glanced 
towards her, she looked up from her sports, and 
putting back her long golden ringlets, - smiled 
affectionately. 

“ The child’s an angel,” said Mrs. Kernison, 
to herself. “And [love her as if she was my 
hown flesh and blood. Wherever I wonders is 
that wretch, her father—and whoever is he, I 
wonders agin? A desperate bad man, I'll take 
my Bible oath on’t. To desert that poor young 
eretur, and that sweet young child. What is to 
become of the child? I’ve had to give up the 
shop and the house. I’m a feelin’ poorer and 
poorer day arter day—I've most draw’d out all 
the money I had into the Savins’ Bank—the 
dispensary doctor shakes his head when I tells 
him of my ailin’s ; deary me! deary me! what's 
to become of the child when these poor old bones 
is laid into Potter’s Field? And to think there’s 
plenty of rich folks in this blessed city, what has 
got no chick nor child to look arter, and leave 
their gold and silver to—and here’s one fit to be 
a queen’s darter, that’s like to live and die a 
beggar, if not wuss.” 

Here the old lady, who had become quite in- 
firm, rose from her chair with the help of a staff, 
and hobbling to the door, opened it and bawled 
out, “ Peter! Peter.” 

The personage thus summoned, was the son of 
the present landlady of the establishment, Mrs. 
Van Damp, who was of the Dutch persuasion. 
She was a widow, and Peter was her only son, a 
seraggy boy of about thirteen, who divided his 
time between assisting his mother in keeping a 
little shop, the assistance consisting of devouring 
enormous quantities of gingerbread and pea nuts, 
without any addition to the contents of the 
money-drawer—worrying the cats and pigs in 
the neighborhood, and occasionally attending 
school where he was a pest to the pedagogue, 
and a terror to his mates. 

To the repeated sammons of good Mrs. Kerni- 
son, adeep voice rose from the lower regions, 
inquiring: ‘ Well, what does yer want?” 

“T wants you to fetch up the newspaper and 
read the advertisements to me, Peter.” 

“ Got yer penny ready ?” 

The reply being in the affirmative, a shock- 
headed urchin, with weak legs and bleary eyes, 
but very broad-backed and square-shouldered, 
at length made his appearance, bearing a well- 
thumbed newspaper. This, after taking a seat 
ona stool, he spread out on his knees that his 
hands might be unoccupied, and proceeded to 
read ont the advertisements and munch peanuts, 
both alternately and simultaneously, his auditor 
paying the strictest attention to his utterances. 
Day after day, he went through this task for 
Mrs. Kernison, who had great faith, and hoped in 
this way to gain some intelligence of the mether 
of the child. Day after day, she was doomed to 
disappointment. To-day, however, one of the 
advertisements made a singular impression upon 
her. It read thus: 


=<<OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION?:=+ 


“I'm glad to find you so sensible a person, 
Mrs. Kernison,” said the lady, calmly. “ It is 
proper to tell you that your sentiments have made 
avery favorable impression on me, that I re- 
spect you for them. But it is also incumbent on 
me to make some further inquiries respecting you.” 

“As many as you like, ma’am. Thank heaven, 
my carakter is above reproach, it’s my all. I’m 
not afeard of havin’ all my doin’s looked into.” 

“Thave no doubt as to the result,” said the 
lady, rising, as a hint to the visitor to take her 
leave. “And to-morrow, in any event, you shall 
hear from me.” 

Though Mrs. Kernison had, previously to this 
interview, been most anxious that it should ter- 
minate successfully, yet now that the result prom- 
ised favorably, she went home with her little 
charge with a weary heart, and with a secret hope 
that, after all, something might occur to foil the 
completion of the plan. A moment’s reflection, 
however, convinced the good soul that this was a 
selfish wish, and she reproached herself for en- 
tertaining it. She went to bed, passed a mis- 
erable night, and rose on the next day unrefresh- 
ed and wretched. She counted the strokes of 
the clock, as hour succeeded to hour, with fever- 
ish anxiety. Noon came at last, and with it a 
female visitor was announced. An elderly wo- 
man, respectably dressed, entered the room, and 
introducing herself, as Mrs. Merriton’s house- 
keeper, said the lady had sent for the child, and 
that she had brought a change of dress for it. 

Making but a hurried and fiuttered reply, poor 
Mrs. Kernison hindered rather than helped the 
housekeeper, in attiring little Agnes in the bright 
and fashionable dress furnished by her adopted 
mother. The child was told that she was going 
to have a new mother, and live in a fine house ; 
but she paid little heed to what was said to her, 
so delighted was she with the pink silk hat and 
feather, and the lilae silk robe which set off her 
charming form and features. This was natural 
and fortunate, but it sent a pang to the kind 
heart of the poor old woman who loved her as 
her own child. 

Finally, when the toilet was completed, Mrs. 
Kernison took the little thing in her arms, and 
kissing her repeatedly, bade her farewell in that 
strain of eloquence which true feeling imparts to 
the most untutored lips. 

“ Good-by,” she said, “ light of my eyes—dar- 
ling of my heart, joy of my old age. Think of 
poor old grandmother (for so she called herself), 
sometimes, wont you? But no, don’t think of 
me, if it will make you pine in your new home. 
Forget me—I can never forget you. Good-by, 
darling, good-by forever, and may God in heaven 
bless you and prosper you.” 

She placed the child, still stroking down and 
smiling at its rich robe, in the arms of the house- 
keeper, and saw her depart. But when she was 
gone, the room was so dark and desolate, that 
she could not endure its sombre solitude, and 
hurrying on her bonnet and shawl, she followed 
the retiring pair. She followed them down Lis- 














The old woman sat rocking heyself to and fro 
in her chair, and brooding over the ideas sug- 
gested by the proposal, and was so well pleased 
with the result of her cogitations, that she be- 
stowed a sixpence, instead of the ordinary remu- 
neration, on the youthful reader. 

“Look here, old woman,” said the boy. “ You 
knows I never has no change about my clothes.” 

“T meant you should keep it,” said she. 

The boy growled out a sulky “thank’ye,” 
and pitched down stairs, muttering to himself— 
“Blamed if I believe the old woman’s as poor 
as she pretends to be. She’s stingy—that’s all.” 

That same afternoon, Mrs. Kernison having 
dressed the child and herself in their best—and 
poor enough that was—wended her way to 
Laight Street, and inquired for the advertiser. 
She proved to be a very lady-like person, rather 
formal in her manner, and severe in her expres- 
sion. Mrs. Merriton was a childless widow. 

She called little Agnes to her, looked at her 
attentively, and bade her look out of the window 
into St. John’s Park, while she spoke with her 
protectress. 

“Your grandchild, I suppose ?” she said. 

“ Neither chick nor child of mine.” 

“And how came she in your charge ?”’ 

“She was left in my care by her mother, poor 
thing—many a weary month ago, when I kept 
the boarding-house in Church Street, where ’m 
but a lodger myself now.” 

“The mother is dead then ?”” 

“Heaven knows, ma’am. All J knows is that 
she never come back for the little thing—and 
that I’m very poor and failing, and can’t last, 
and can’t abear the thought of the poor child’s 
going into the streets and begging its bread.” 

“ But the father—” 

“ Don’t name him. 

“ How!” 

“Why, ma’an, it’s the old story, that will be 
told as long as women are poor confidin’ lovin’ 
creaters. A betrayed heart—a broken faith—a 
woman deceived by a false marriage.” 

“Tt is asad story, ifan old one. But there is, 
T see, some doubt of my ability to retain posses- 
sion of this interesting child, suppose I should be 
willing to take her.” 

*O, ma’am, tor the love of heaven, take her, 
if it’s only for a year, a month, or a week. She 
is gentle and beautiful. She haint made for the 
rough life the likes of me lead. O, ma’am, you 
are rich—leastways comfortable—it will cost you 
nothin’ to care for the little thing, and she'll re- 
pay you with the sweetest love. 


He’s a wretch.” 


I say the truth, 
for my heart breaks at the thought of partin’ with 
her.” 

“Tam sorry to say,” said Mrs. Merriton, “ that 
if, as L acknowledge I am inclined to do—I take 
this child, it will be necessary to sever enticely 
She must com- 
mence a new life with entirely new associations ; 


the connection between you. 


hard as the condition is, she must be brought to 
forget you, and her present home as speedily.” 
“T know it, I thought of it, I'm willin’,” 


ied Mrs. Kernison, with an effort. 


re- 


p “Yes, ves, 
better so. And she will forgit me, ma’am; chil- 
dern can forgit, old folks, never.” 
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behind them. 

It was like the closing of the coffin-lid on the 
form of the loved and lost. She tottered home, 
and from that day began to.grow feebler rapidly. 
The care of the child, repaid by affectionate 
caresses, had been a better stimulus than the 
restoratives that science afforded to her failing 
health. That stimulus suddenly withdrawn, 
her worn out constitution yielded to relentless 
encroachments of disease. She took to her bed, 
uncared for, unthought of; not that the people 
with whom she lived were hard-hearted, but be- 
cause the very poor are so driven and harassed, 
that they have not time to indulge in sympathy 
or to afford aid. 

However, the landlady looked in on her occa- 
sionally, sometimes finding her sitting up, or 
doing a little light work, and on these occasions, 
Mrs. Kernison was so cheerful and uncomplain- 
ing, that her visitor apprehended no immediate 
danger, though she assured her gossips that the 
poor old woman “ wasn’t long for this world.” 

At last came the final scene. One day, she 
felt her strength rapidly failing. She tried to 
raise herself up in bed and call for help, but her 
weak voice did not reach beyond the confines of 
hgr room. Then she tried to knock on the floor 
with the chair by her bedside ; but the noise and 
bustle of the house rendered this attempt abor- 
tive. It was at the close of a summer's day. 
Through the window came the rattle of drays on 
the rugged pavement, the tramp and shuffle of 
feet, the shouts and laughter of boys, the cease- 
less hurrying crash of a great city. The glow of 
the western sky was reflected into the death- 
chamber from high brick walls, but failed to 
brighten up its gloom. The occupant of the 
room lay gasping for breath—dying, at the close 
of a hard life—entirely alone. 

At last the door opened, and a young woman, 
beautifal, but wan and wild, her hair and dress 
in disorder, entered the room, and walked straight 
up to the bedside. The dying woman recognized 
her, smiled faintly, and strove to speak, in vain. 

“Where is my child?” gasped forth Agnes 
Stanley, in an agitated voice. 

The dying woman fairly writhed in her efforts 
to utter the words that rose to her lips. 

“My child! my child!” cried Agnes, fiercely. 

Speechless but conscious, Mrs. Kernison point- 
ed in the direction of Laight Street, but this was 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
all she could do. She had anaccountably neglect- 
ed to communicate to any living being the des- 
The 
gony of her parting hour. 


tiny of her charge, and now it was too late. 
thought deepened the 
“Wretched hag!” 





shrieked the bereft mother. 
“What have you done with my child? 


ewe ee 








have been repeated, bat that the face of death 
overawed for a moment even the fury of the 
maniac mother. The shrunken, writhen, ashy 
form before her was a eorpse She knew that the 
dead could not answer; and she stood a long 
time at the bedside, interrogating with mute 
looks the shell from which the spirit had departed. 
Then, with a frantic laugh that would have rent 
the heart of the stoutest man that heard it, she 
burst from the room, dashed down the staircase 
and was gone—the single ray of reason that had 
guided her, after escaping from the asylum, to 
the house where she had left her child, going 
out in darkness. 

O, bitter mockery of fate! O, cruclty of 
chance! While the frantic mother sought her 
child in vain, the object of her yearning love, the 
source of her despair, was sporting happily with 
children of her own age, but afew hundred yards 
from the chamber of despair and death. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


AGNES FINDS A STRANGE FRIEND. 

When Agnes Stanley left the chamber of 
death, at first she passed rapidly through the 
street, jostled roughly by many a_ passer-by, for 
she took no heed of her steps. By degrees, 
however, her movement became slower, she be- 
came aware of the crowd, feared it, and used 
every exertion to avoid coming in contact with 
it, skulking close to the wall. Her wild excite- 
ment subsided, and a sort of terror displaced her 
anger and bitter grief. The image of death she 
had so lately looked upon, impressed and terri- 
fied her as with a resistless spell. The mirror of 
her mind, shattered into pieces, reflected a dead 
face in every fragtrent. So her wild fancies 
took all a funeral hue. “Dead! dead!” she 
muttered to herself—“ all dead! Father—moth- 
er—friend—child! He, too, must be dead—for 
he is silent as the grave.” Under this impression 
she began to regard the people who passed her 
as ghosts ; while she herself was dead and wan- 
dering out of her quiet grave without leave. 

Under the influence of this notion, she became 
very quiet, trod noiselessly along, skulked into 
side-streets, and lurked in the shadows of high 
buildings. Sometimes she halted and leaned up 
against a wall, then starting forward she walked 
very swiftly onward, and as suddenly came again 
to a stand still. 

Time passed on; the amber glow of heaven 
passed through tints of pale emerald and settled 
into the deep blue of night, and one by one, “ the 
sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” To 
the burning heat of day ded a refreshi 
coolness. Our poor wanderer had strayed to the 
Battery, and sitting down on a bench beneath a 
spreading tree was not insensible to the kind visi- 
tation of the sea-breeze, that swept, with healing 
on its wings through the “rocky doorway of 
the Narrows.” 

Near at hand, the broad black bulk of the cas- 
tle, with its yet blacker embrasures, from which 
been with- 





barks and ve, .. yith stemeer . 
then, the hush 
steamer with its 4 trong combative wheels, its red 
lights, and its tfail of fiery flakes that fell into the 
foamy wake, blazed for a moment, and then sunk 
into darkness. 

The general sentiment of the scene, however, 
was serene repose, and it exerted a kindly in- 
fluence upon the poor crazed girl. She sat very 
still, watching the twinkling lights on the long, 
low shores, answering to the twinkling stars on 
high, inhaled the salt balm of the breeze almost 
with pleasure, and listened, half-amused to the 
plash of the ripples at the base of the parapet. 

“Tt’s afine night, my deary,” said a cracked 
voice beside her. 

Agnes turned, and saw that an old woman, 
tall and poorly dressed, had taken a seat close 
beside her. 

“Hush! she said—“hush! or you'll break 


the spell—you’ll interrapt the music of the 
spirits.” 
“Sperrits!”” said the stranger. “I don’t be- 


lieve in ’em. What sperrits ?” 

“Angel-spirits. They are singing a requiem 
for an angel-child.” 

“An angel-child!” 

“Yes; my child—you know. She’s dead.” 

“Ah, you've lost a child ? How old was she ?” 

“(As old as the roses of June. You know they 
don’t live long. But they fade away ; and the 
good angels took my child with the dewy fresh- 
ness of morning upon her.” 

“ Better so—better so,”’ muttered the old wo- 
man. “I lost my child, too—but it wasn’t the 
angels that took her from me; the devils waited 
till she was a woman grown.” 

“What a heavenly place this is!” said Agnes. 

“ Heavenly!’ said the old woman, with a dis- 
cordant laugh. ‘“ We're like to quarrel about 
that, young woman. You can’t have lived here 
long.” 

“ Very true—very true,” said Agnes. 

“And what are you doing here ?”” 

“ Waiting.” 

“ Waiting—for whom ?” 

«For her.” 

“ For her ?” 

“ For my child.” 

“You told me yeur child was dead.” 

“So she is; but she will come 
me by the hand, aml lead me away to a happy 
place. 
child—and the earth has glided away beneath 
my feet.” 


“Hum! I see yeu’re in a bad way. Folks 


tell me that I'm crarked—but I'm not so bad as 


Have | 


you sold her to keep the breath in your wretched 
3 : | 


body #’”’ 

The dying woman shook her head frantically 
Unintelligible 
sounds came from her lips—incomprehensible 





from side to side on the pillow. 


gestures were flung from her wasted 
Then all was s 
“ My chil 
But the fierce appeal woke no response. 


tingers. 





ce and repose. 





The 


scream ran through the low room. It would 


that. 
“T hope it’s in haven; but my child will tell 


Look here, where’s your home ?” 
me where 'mto go I’m waiting—waiting.” 

“ But what's your name ?” 

‘I can't tell yoa—it’s no matter—I've for- 
gotten.” 

“ Forgotten your own name! Where do you 
sleep 0” nights ifs 

“T don’t sleep, tlat was long ago, before the 
load of care was lifted from me.” 

“ Bat you must eat and drink ?” 


.} broken by the passage of al 


here to take | 


They are all dead ; father, mother, lover, | 


“T'm hungry sometimes, but I'm not hungry 
now.” 

“And your plan is to sit on this bench till your 
child comes for you ey 

« Certainly.” 

“Well, that is a notion. But do you know 
what will happen if you stay here ?” 

“« She will come.” 

“No, she wont. But the police wil! come and 
take you off to the station-house.”” 

“ Men will come fur me?” 

“Yes, rough men will come and take you from 
here.” 

“ No, no, they will not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because if they come, don’t you see? it’s 
only to spring over that railing into yonder bright, 
soft water, and then I shall fold Aer in my arms.” 

“Hush! hush!” said the old woman, draw- 
ing closer to the poor girl, and whispering. 
“Don't talkso. I've had these fancies, and tried 
to do what you talk about. But these men were 
too sharp for me, and they took me—where do 
you think ¢ to the mad-house.”” 

“Ay, ay,” said Agnes, nodding her head; 
“the mad-house—I've been there, | know.” 

” said the 
“ But [couldn't live there all my 
I was no more mad than you are—but 1 


“It’s a merry place and a sad one, 
old woman. 
days. 
had to be very quiet, and then they let me out.” 

“Yes, yes, very quiet,” said Agnes. “ Very 
quiet. I'm quiet now.” 

“Yes, as quiet as alamb, But don’t talk of 
jumping over the railing, or they'll have you, 
sure.” 

“ Well, what shall you do? where do you live?” 
asked Agnes, of her strange friend. 

“T don’t tell where I live,”’ said the old wo- 
man, cunningly ; “ but I'll show you.” 

“ You'll show me ?” 

“Yes; and youmay stop with me, if you like.” 

“Do you work very hard ?” 

“Work! not at all. Why, child, I’m a beg- 
gar. I tell you, it’s a grand life. Rather hard 
in winter, sometimes, when the cold is biting, 
and the snow lies deep in the streets. But now, 
bless you, it’s pleasant. I always have enough 
to eat. You shall come with me, and help me.” 

“Thank you kindly—I'd rather wait here.” 

“ But you forget the bad men, and the mad- 
house. You forget we're crazy,” said the old 
woman, 

Agnes laughed—a little low, cunning laugh. 

“Yes, yes, [know,” said she, nodding. “ ‘They 
call us crazy.” 

“Yes,” said the old woman, speaking very 
rapidly—‘‘ but we know.” 

“Yes, we know,” repeated Agnes. “And 
then, ma’am, my child can come for me at your 
house, just as well as here—for angels can yo 
anywhere, I’ve heard.” 

“An excellent notion, my dear,” said the old 
woman. “Only come with me.” 

“But you mustn’t ask me my name, you 
know ?” 

“T sha’n’t trouble you. But you may call me 

Mrs. Sh¢pard, if you like.” j 
’ “And You mustn’t ask me to snow you my 
“Trip wi. 

“That's prime,” said the old woman. “Do 
you know I’ve took quite a fancy for you. There's 
something in your voice that reminds me of my 
poor daughter, and I dare say you look like her. 
Now wrap your shawl carefully round you—for 
the wind’s pretty cool, Are you ready now ?” 

“ Quite ready.” 

“Give me your arm then, you’re younger than 
I be, but I dare say you aint much stronger.” 

Mrs. Shepard, as she called herself, grappling 
fast to the arm of Agnes, led her through the 
Park into Broadway. <A strange contrast, that 
tall, gaunt old woman, in her fluttering rags, and 
that young, shrinking figure, disorderly attired, 
to the gay ladies who swept the broad sidewalk 
in their fluttering silks! But the two poor crazed 
beings, dwelling only on their own fancies, were 
unconscious of the contrast. They made their 
way along to Chatham Street, and after following 
that thoroughfare a certain distance,diverged from 
its line, and were soon in the neighborhood of 
the Five Points. At last the old woman turned 
into an old rambling wooden buiiding, from 
which numerous lights gleamed, and various 
noises were heard, and hurrying as fast as she 
could up a ricketty staircase, ushered her guest 
into a room and locked the door. 

An instant afterwards a flickering light reveal- 
ed a low-studded chamber with a sunken floor, a 
wretched bed, and a few dollars’ worth of furni- 
ture. Miserable as it was, the old woman dis- 
played it with an air of triumph, exclaiming : 

“Isn't this nice 

Then she opened the door of a closet. 

“Plenty to eat and drink here,” she said. 
“Would you like a bit?” 

“Tm hungry, thank you,” said Agnes, as she 
sank languidly into a seat. 

“Would you like a cup of cold tea, or a drop 
of gin? I’ve got both.” 

“ Neither, thank you.’ 

“ Well, then—I suppose you're for bed 1” 

“T think I had better lie down.” 





“ Well, suit your tastes. Isn't this better than 
| the station-honse or the ’sylum—eh ?”” 
| “QO, mach better,” said Agnes, as she threw 
herself upon the bed. 
And here we shall leave her. She had reached 
that condition in which the poignancy of suffer- 
Inge Was past. 


the shorn lamb” often relic 





es the over-burthen- 
| ed spirit by the merciful gift of unconsciousness 

The bereft mother ceased to torture herself with 

regard to the fortune of her child. Under the 
impression that it had been translated to a better 
world, and that she should soon rejoin it, she w 
now happy 


as 
And this impression was durable 
When she fell aslee p no distressing dreams visit- 
ed her poor warped brain—but she had visions 
of bright-winged cheruhim and se raphim—she 
heard the music of golden harps she moved in an 
atmosphere of bliss and and 


serenity, 


beheld 





amaranthine flowers 





growing amidst 


fulele-s 
verdure 
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He who “tempers the wind to | 


r) 


ROSA BONHEUR. 


She has already made a fortune, bat has be- 
stowed it entirely on others, with the exception 
of a little farm a few miles from Paris, where she 

| spends a great deal of her ume Such is her 
habitual snerosity, and so scrupulous u her del 
| icacy in all matters connected with het art, that 
| it may be doubted whether she will ever amass 
| any great wealth for herself. Hor portfolios oon 
| tain nearly a thousand sketches, cage tly coveted 
by amateurs; butshe regards these as a part of 
| her artistic life, and refuses to part with them on 
} any terms. A litthe drawing which accidentally 
found its way into the hands of a dealer, a short 
time since, brought £80 in London. Rosa had 
presented it to a charity, as she now and then 
does with her drawings. Demands for patotings 
! reach her from every part of the world, but she 
| refuses all orders not congenial to her talent, 
|} valuing her own probity and dignity above all 
price. The award of the jury in 1853 (in virtue 
| of which the authoress of “ ‘The Horse Market” 
was enrolled among the recognized members of 
| the brush, and as such exempted from the noces- 
| sity of submitting her works toe the examining 
| committee previous to their admission to future 
| 


exhibitions) entitled her, according to French 
| usage, to the cross of the Legion of Hovor 
| This decoration was refused to the artist by the 
| emperor because she was a woman! The re 
| fusal, repeated after her brilliant success of 1855, 
| naturally excited the indignation of her admirers, 
| who could not understand why an honor that 
would be accorded to a certain talent in a man, 
should be refused to the same in a woman, But 
| though Rosa was included in the invitation to the 
| state dinner at the Tuileries, always given to the 
artists to whom the Academy of Fine Arts has 
awarded its highest honor, the refusal of the dec- 
oration was maintained, notwithstanding numer- 
ous efforts made to obtain a reversal of the impe- 
rial decree. In person she is small, and rather 
under the middle height, with a finely-formed 
head, and broad rather than high forehead ; 
small, well-defined, regular features, and good 
teeth, hazel eyes, very clear and bright; dark 
brown hair, slightly wavy, parted on one side 
and cut short in the neck; & compact, shapely 
figure; hands small and delicate, and extremely 
pretty little feet. She dresses very plainly, the 
only colors worn by her being black, brown and 
gray; and her costume consists invariably of a 
close-fitting jacket and skirt of simple materials. 
On the rare occasions when she goes into com- 
pany (for she accepts very few of the invitations 
with which she is assailed), she appears in the 
same simple costume, of richer materials, with 
the addition merely of a lace collar. She wears 
none of the usual articles of feminine adorn- 
ment; they are not in accordance with her 
thoughts and occupations. Rosa Bonheur is an 
indefatigable worker. She rises at six, and 
paiuts until dusk, when she lays aside her blouse, 
puts on a bonnet and shaw! of most  unfashion- 
able appearance, and takes a turn through the 
neighboring streets alone, or accompanied only 
by a favorite dog. Absorbed in’ her own 
thoughts, and unconscious ef everything around 
her, the first conception of a picture is often 
struck out by her in these rapid, solitary walks in 
the twilight.—Mrs. Ellet on Women. 


CASHMERE GOATS. 


An importation of these valuable animals has 
been made by the honorable W. H. Stiles, and 
after a tedious voyage has arrived safely at his 
place up the river, having been accompanied hy 
a Greek, who is still with them as an attendant, 
all the way from Smyrna. ‘This is the second 
importation of the pure breed of Cashmere goats 
ever made into this country ; the first having 
been made by Mr. Davis, who sold them to Mr. 
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A appe ee of a sheep 
with an immense fleece on it. ‘The experiment 
having Leen thoroughly tried as to their thriving 
in our climate, and resulting satisfactorily, there 
can be no doubt of the value they will be to our 
country. The uses to which the hair is put are 
numerous, Camlet and worsted poss and 
ladies’ fabrics, as challies, mouslin delaines, gen- 
tlemen’s clothing for summer wear, hosiery, ete., 
promising a beauty, strength, durability, lustre 
and permanency of color far superior to the 
wool of the sheep or alpaca. ‘These yoats are 
found in the Himalaya mountains, and have to 
be brought about a thousand miles before they 
reach a shipping port. They are not sheared 
like the sheep, but the fleece ‘is pulled off twice 
every year. An ordinary fleece weighs between 
three and four pounds. The New York price, 
$8,50 per pound, making at least $51 a vear for 
each goat, while there is no cost in feeding them, 
for they are as frugal and hearty as the common 
goat. Their great value in this country, is the 
splendid cross with our common goat, the half- 
breed being nearly as valuable every way as the 
full breed, and their remarkable fecundity soon 
repays a very heavy interest on the investment, 
while the expense of keeping them is a mere 
trifle, as they live on briers and foliage not 
touched by other animals. — There is a great de- 
mand for them, and the prices they bring are 
tabulous—one buck sold as high as $1500; and 
one of Mr. Peters’s stock was sent to the [linois 
State Fair for exhibition, and so pleased the 
president that he offered the weight of the animal 
in silver in exchange «for hum. — Savannah 
Republican, 








COULDN’T FIND HIM OUT. 


Tom Hobbs, coming one day into the office of 
a country lawyer of remarkable domestic habits, 
and pereeiving him, as usual, immersed in his 
books, with a very grave countenance addressed 
him as follows : 

“Well, squire, I declare now, I have known 
you, man and boy, these twenty years, and yet I 
can’t find you out.” , 

The squire looked extremely grave at this im- 
— upon his character, and hemmed and 
hawed a number of times before he could give 
utterance to his surprise. 

“Why, really, Tom,” at length said he. “I 
have always tried to sustain a reputable charac. 
ter; [believe I have always dealt frankly and 
above board with you.” F 

“ True, true,” replied Tom, stroking his chin 
with his ieft hand, as if weighing the import of 
his words, “but for all that I must still «ay I 
can’t find you out.” ; 

“Whatdo you mean, Tom? Just explain 
yourself, for really, I don’t anderstand the mean 
| ing of this charge.”’ 

“IT mean as | say,” said Tom 
you out; 








“1 can’t find 
and the reason ie (howing prof i 


















¢ oy 
to the lawyer), I always find you in.""—/’ortland 
Trans ryt : ‘ 
—-29e-2—— 
A FABLE. 
A young man once picked up a sovereign lying 
im the road Ever afterwards, a« he walked 
g, he kept his eves steadfastly fixed on the 
groand, in hopes of finding another. And in 
the course of « long life he did pick up at differ 
ent times a good amount of gold and silver Bat 
all these davs, as he was *king for them, he 
saw not that heaven was bright above him, and 
nature beautiful around. He never once allowed 
his eves to look up from the mud and filth in 
Which he sought the treasure; and wi } 
arch old man, he only ew t 
i as dirty road tu pick ap momey 





walk along.— The Modern . 
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_cither at home or. sleep. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES, 


eee 
BY LENA LYLs. 
See 


G.—Gertrude, all truthfulness portrayed, 
Grace, favor is that will not fade; 
Hagar, a stranger dark and stern, 
Helene, alluring, eyes that burn; 
Hester is strong and pure in soul, 
Hannah, my prayer has reached ita goal. 

1.—Isabetle, dark eyes of gladness, 
lone is a wail of sadness; 

Ida, laughing little sprite. 

Inez is the queen of night: 
Moonbeamp in her pathway fall, 
Stars all gem her coronal; 
Trene is a heart of love, 
Isadore, a mourning dove. 

J.—Jane is, like John, the Lord's true grace, 

Jeannie hath a smiling face ; 
Juliet, a coquettish maid, 
Judith, courage, do not fade; 
Josephine is beauty’s power, 

Jessie is a wildwood flower. 

K.—Kate is careless, wild and gay, 
Kinnie, timid little fay. 

L.—Letitia, joys most radiant beam, 
Lucy, morning's sunny gleam ; 
Lucretia is a lady chaste, 

Linnie, pride, with beauty graced ; 
Lillian, born in dewy May, 

Lydia, gathers mid the hay; 
Leonore, soft starry eyes, 
Leonilla, beauty flies. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 


THE CLOTHES-HORSE: 
—oOR,— 


LADY ROSAMOND’S REFUGE. 
BY EVA MILFORD. 


Tam an old lady now, but I remember as if it 
were yesterday, the times when I, a little girl in 
pinafore and sash, sat upon my old nurse’s knee, 
and begged for stories. Old Rachel possessed a 
great fund of these, and never failed to interest 
me—indeed so much so, that I often prefer even 
now to remember one of these old tales to reading 
a new one. 

*“ Now, nursey,”’ said I, climbing into her lap 
one winter twilight, as she sat knitting before the 
fire, “‘ now, nursey, for a story, a real nice story, 
about something you did yourself once.” 

“About myself, darling? Sure I’ve told you 
all there ever was to tell about old nursey, 
haven’t I? Yet stop, I believe I never told you 
about Lady Rosamond and the clothes-horse, 
did 1?” 

“O that sounds splendid! 
dear nursey.” 

“Well, dear, when I was a little girl like you, 
I lived in London (where I was born) alone with 
my dear mother. We were very poor, I remem- 

ber well. Sometimes we had not even enough 
to eat, but we were very happy for all that, be- 
cause we loved each other so dearly. My mother 
used to do whatever work she could get to do, 


Tell quick, do, 








generally gave us enough to eat, and sometimes 
would put a bit of cake or a penny into my 
hand when I went home. I was such a little 
wee thing, I suppose they pitied me. 

“Well, one night—it was in the autumn, and 
there was a miserable chilly fog in the air I re- 
member, just as mother and I were going to bed, 
there came a little low knock on the door of our 
room. Mother went close up, and said low: 

“Who's there ? 

«“ A woman’s voice answered softly, ‘It is I, 

, 

a a mother opened the door quick enough, 
and the woman, all muffled up in a cloak and 
hood, came in, and she and mother kissed each 
other over and over. Then they began to talk 
very fast and low, so that I could hear nothing, 
except once ina while the stranger would say 
‘my lady’ a little plainer than the rest of her 
talk, and mother cried a good deal. At last, the 
woman, who had sat down, got up to go away, 
and mother, opening the door, said : 

«© To-morrow night, then?” 

«¢Yes; [will come for you. Good night.’ 

«¢Q, stop a minute. I must bring Rachel.’ 

“Rachel! Who's that ?” 

«My child,’ said mother, pointing to the bed, 
where I lay awake watching them. 

« «But can you trust her? You know ’—and 
here the woman began to whisper so low that I 
could not hear a word, 

“ Mother nodded when she had done, and said, 
softly, but aloud : 

«<] know—I know, but Rachel never sees any 
one to speak to except when I’m about, and be- 
sides she has sense beyond her years, and we can 

st her.” 
ee woman seemed satisfied, and after a 
little more whispering, they said good night, and 
she went away. 

“ When mother came to bed, I put my arms 
round her in a coaxing sort of way (something 
as vou do by me, Miss Nelly, when you want a 
story), and I said: 

«s Now, mother, tell me all about it.’ 

? «© 'There’s nothing to tell,’ said mother, kind 


to-morrow night. 


“What, in the night! That's funny !’ 


smoke. 
ing to say to you ol 
particular reasons for not letting it be known tha’ 


she was sure 1 could be trusted. 


lady's, or anything you may see or hear there 
“*No, mother, I wont,’ said I, ‘but just tell 












Clara?’ 


for the last name, 


of short, ‘except that a lady I used to live with 
before I was married, has just come home from 
abroad, and wants me to come and wash for her 


y i know it i u see, for 
«© Well, child, I know it is, but yo 7 ( a é . a 
she ha he don’t want to have a soul “© Yes, and to-morrow night. O what a bless- 
reasons she has, 5 
sa », and so don’t have any | 
snow that she’s at home, an¢ y | ' ae ee 
: in the daytime, lest folks should see the } pers with him—all the worst, at any rate. The 
swt But n sw. Rachel, mind what I am go- | rest are here, and will not be taken till they are 
ut now, Ra e = be ts 
This lady, as I said, has very | wet with my heart's blood!" said my lady, put- 


Now, child, | 
promise me ( wnd don't forget it) never to men- 
tion to any person at all, either that Miss Clara 


P re are going v 
came here to-night, or that we are going to M) 


; he: lady’s name is, and who is Miss , 
ge what the 3 | ing her hands and looking from one to the other | 


tt 


«Her name is Lady Rosamond—no matter | 7 
and Miss Clara is her dressing- | “+ I've got it—the clothes-frame! 


axe 


ee 





from abroad. That's the reason they want me 
to wash. Now, child, go to sleep.’ 
“T shut my eyes and pretty soon slept. But all 


Lady Rosamond and Miss Clara, her bower 
woman. 

“The next evening at about the same hour, 
there came a tap at our door, and mother open- 
ing it a little way, said : 

“<*Ts it you, Clara?’ 

“*Yes—are you ready ? 

“* All ready,’ said my mother, taking her little 
bundle and leading me by the hand. 

** As soon as we were outside, and mother had 
locked her door, Miss Clara set off ata great 
pace, we following on behind. We went through 
& great many strects, and at last turned down a 
dark and narrow lane leading to the river (the 
Thames, you know, Miss Nelly.) About half- 
way down, Clara, who was still in front, stopped, 
and unlocking a gate, let us in to a great garden, 
stretching from the river to the back of a large 
house which loomed up dimly in the starlight. 
There were no lights or signs of life to be seen 
a#we approached the house, and mother said, 
softly : 

“* Sure, they don’t sit in the front rooms.’ 
“*No, in the little study at the back. But 
before I light the lamps, I draw the curtains 
close, and the shxtters are never opened. All 
the light they get in the daytime, is through the 
httle round holes at the top.’ 
“While Miss Clara was speaking she had un- 
locked a door at one corner; and now we went 
in, groping our way along a dark, narrow entry, 
till we got into a room at the end of it. Then 
Clara said : 
“* Stand still till I get a light.’ 
“So she felt about till she got hold of the tin- 
der-box, and struck the flint and steel together 
till she got a spark by which she lighted some 
candles that stood ready. Then I looked round 
and saw that we were in a smallish room, fitted 
up for a laundry, with a great copper kettle, and 
a pot for burning charcoal, to heat the irons 
over, and some heavy oaken frames standing out 
from the wall to hang the clothes on when they 
were done—very much like our clothes-horses, 
only heavier and fastened to the wall. There 
was a great pile of soiled linen ready, and as 
soon as the fire was kindled my mother began 
to wash, and Miss Clara went up stairs to un- 
dress her lady, she said, and we saw no more of 
her that night. In one corner of the room was 
a bed spread upon the floor, and after a while I 
lay down and went to sleep on it, nor did I waken 
till my mother called me a little before sunrise, 
and said it was time for us to go home. We 
went again the next night and the next. Miss 
lara had given mother the key of the garden 
gate the first time, and we always found her wait- 
ing to let us in at the laundry door. 
“ The third night my mother was ironing, and 
had nearly finished. I did not feel sleepy, but. 
dinnaicden ew oh — . 
many fine linen shirts, I remember, all with 
broad ruffles at the bosom and hands, and all the 
ruffles trimmed with elegant thread lace. Then 
there were neck handkerchiefs and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, all fine and delicate as cobwebs and all 
trimmed with lace. What I particularly ad- 
mired though, was the exquisite embroidery upon 
all the garments belonging to my lady. I never 
have seen anything since to equal it, and I don’t 
believe the queen herself has anything more 
beautiful. Upon every article, either of my lady’s 
or her husband’s, was an embroidered crest and 
initials, such as I remembered to have seen on the 
silver plate of a gentleman’s house where my 
mother often worked. And I suppose this was 
one reason why my mother had been engaged to 
wash them, instead of their being sent out. 
“Well, mother was plaiting some of the last 
ruffles, and I was beginning to gape, for it was 
very late, indeed almost morning, when we heard 
the sound of light footsteps running very fast 
down stairs, and presently Miss Clara rushed in- 
to the room followed by a lady more beautiful 
and graceful than any I have seen before or 
since, She was very small and delicate in figure, 
and did not look to be over twenty years of age, 
but yet she had an air as grand and noble as a 
queen. My mother went down on her knees 
and kissed her hand, and I would have done the 
same had I dared. 

“*My good Sarah,” said the lady, in a kind, 
but hurried voice, ‘how glad I am to see you 
again (my mother had been under-nursery-maid 
to Lady Rosamond years before, and had stayed 
in the family till after my lady was married), but 
O, Clara, what are we to do?” 

“*What is it? Clara, what is the matter?’ 
asked my mother, softly, while my lady peeped 
carefully out between the curtain and the shutter. 

a6 They have found us out,’ said the maid, 
ina frightened voice. ‘ The street is full of sol- 
diers, and I brought my lady down thinking to 
escape through this door to the water, but look- 
ing out at the last staircase window, I saw them 
leaping the garden wall—’ 

“*Yes, and they are coming up towards the 
house,’ cried my lady, running from behind the 
curtain, her face as pale as ashes. 





* Good heav- 
ens, what am Ito do! Thank God, Lord George 








is gone !" 
«+ Will his lordship be out all night, my lady ” 
asked Clara. 


ed chance! And he has taken most of the pa- 


t | ting her hand upon her bosom, and looking like | 
! 

is . and only let me know because | an empress. 

she is at home, and only «« But where shall we hide your ladyship? O | 


dear, what will become of us all!’ whispered 
Clara, beginning to ery. 
} **God only knows! We can die but once,’ 
> | murmured my lady, growing still paler as a loud 
knock was heard at the door. 


* Suddenly, my mother, who had been wring- 


eried out: 





h her t 





maid, and the only servant she brought with her | “* Clothes-frame ?” 


night long I was dreaming strange dreams of | 


TRE FLEE OF COR UNLONecex: 


asked Lady 


Rosamond, 
} astonished. 

| “*Pshaw! they'll look behind that the first 
| thing!’ exclaimed Clara, partly guessing my 
mother’s meaning. 

“*Yes, but not on it,’ said my mother trium- 
phantly, and snatching off the clothes from one 
of the frames. ‘ Now, my lady,’ said she, in a 
great hurry, ‘if you will step up on this lower 
bar and hold to the upper one, so, with both 
hands, I can cover you up so you can never be 
seen or suspected.” 

“Do you think so? asked Lady Rosamond, 
doubtfully. ‘Such a ludicrous position, if I am 
discovered! What say you, Clara, have you 
anything better to suggest ? 

“*No, your ladyship,’ sobbed Clara, glancing 


blows, which now followed the raps. 

“* Very well, my good Sarah, you shall try,’ 
said my lady, calmly, as she stepped upon the‘ 
lower bar, and clasped the upper one with her 
little white hands. 

“ What a blessed thing that we had such a 
wash !’ said my mother, half-laughing, half-crying, 
as she began to hang the clothes over Lady Ros- 
amond, whose white dress helped out the plan 
nicely. 

“Run up stairs, Clara, pull the clothes off my 
bed and hide them,’ whispered her ladyship, 
suddenly. ‘Then you can say we went away 
yesterday, you don’t know where, and they wont 
wait so long looking.’ 

“ Clara wiped her eyes and hurried up stairs, 
while my mother, who had completely covered 
Lady Rosamond, went on to hang some skirts 
and dresses each side of her, so that the projec- 
tion caused by her slight fgure was soon entirely 
concealed. Just as she had put the finishing 
touch, Miss Clara ran down stairs, and catching 
my mother and me in her arms, dragged us with 
her into a corner, and bid us do just as she did. 
So when in another minute,the door was burst 
open, the men who rushed in found us all sobbing 
and crying together, as if we were too frightened 
to speak or move. : 

“The first man, a big, rough fellow in the 
dress of a soldier, came straight up to us and 
held his lantern in our faces. 

“*She aint neither of them, is she, sir?’ asked 
he, of a tall, slender person, who followed close 
behind him, and whose face was covered by a 
mask. 

“This person shook his head without speaking, 
and turned away to follow a party who rushed 
up stairs, while others went into the cellars and 
to other parts of the house. . The big fellow re- 
mained in the laundry with two or three others, 
peering into the wash-boiler, up the chimney, un- 
der the tubs, and everywhere else they could 
think of. Each one looked at different times be- 
hind and among the clothes-frames, and the 
leader even thrust aside jthe “Glothes in two or 
three places to look among them, As he did so, 
dking the other white § ones arininig-teres 
and let the clothes alone. “Fuse then Clara, wish- 
ing perhaps to distract his attention entirely from 
the dangerous vicinity, aud perhaps unable to 
hold her tongue any longer, called out : 

“You haven’t looked in there yet, captain !’ 
pointing as she spoke, to a box about a foot 
square, which hung against the wall, over the 
boiler, for the purpose of holding soap. 

“The captain, as she called him, glanced at 
the box, and then coming up to where we still 
crouched, seized Clara by the arm and pulled 
her up, swearing at the same time a dreadful 
oath at what he called her impudence. 

“¢ And why didn’t you open the door, when 
we knocked, instead of giving us the trouble to 
batter it down? asked he, with more oaths than 
I should dare to repeat. 

“Jr's likely we should open the doors to a 
great rude party of soldiers, two lone women 
and a little girl. We were only too glad to keep 
you out while we could,’ 

* «Where's your master and your mistress ?” 
growled the man, eyeing her with great dislike 
and suspicion. 

“© Well, I can’t say exactly where, but if they 
keep on at the rate they set out last night, they 
must be many a mile away from here.” 

“<Last night! Lord George was seen and 
recognized entering this very house last night,’ 
said the man doubtfully. 

“*Well, and being conscious of that, don’t 
you think he showed his wisdom in flitting before 
sunrise Y asked the crafty waiting-woman, im- 
mediately. ‘Not that I mean to say he did either. 
I was ordered to say nothing at all about him ; 
but I don’t think I’ve given you much clue as 
yet, have I?’ asked she, as if really anxious lest 
she had betrayed a secret. 

“The captain looked at her with an expres- 
sion of great perplexity and dislike. Presently 
he asked : ; 

“© And where are you to meet them with all 
this gear” pointing, as he spoke, to the clean 
clothes. 

“J didn’t say I was meet them anywhere, 
did 17 asked Clara, innocently. 

“The man turned away and stamped once or 
twice up and down the room. Clara, without 
appearing to speak or move, whispered to me 
quick and fierce : : E 

“* Sav Highbridge, tomorrow night. 


aloud, but in a low vdce, as if I thought she 

had forgotten, and wishel to remind her: 
“*Why, Lady Rosamond told you to meet her 

| at Highbridge to-morrow night, with the clothes, 


Cc q " . , ° 
oy your tongue, -ou little fool !’ cried out 





Pte ing he 
| the maid, pinching my ar, and pretending to be 


very angry. But the catain heard, and darting 


-alle | 
forward, seized me by he arm, and called out: 


“*What’s that, sissy! Say it again; she 


sha’n’t hurt you, and I'ligive youa silver penny 


“«] only said,’ whimpred I, ‘ that Lady Rosa | 


mond bid Clara meet be at Highbridye to-mor- 
row night with the clotes. 1 didn’t know it 
was any harm to say the.’ 

“*No more it wasn't. 1 


girl, and shall marry a@soldier when you grow 


wildly at the door, which shook under the heavy | 


a nee amet) amewanad (lara : ae 
say. ‘I always get a bottle of this when I want 


“ So when the man came near us again, I said | 


You're a good little 


a 


| up,’ said the horrid man, laughing, and giving 
| mea penny. * Now tell me, when did they go ! 
In the first place, who went?’ 

“*No one but Lord George and Lady Rosa- 
mond, and they went very late last night—it was 
almost sunrise.’ 

“*And what did my lady say about High- 
bridge ” asked the trooper, standing me between 
his knees, so that I could not see Clara, who, 
mother told me, kept making sigus, and pretend- 
ing to be in a great fury. 


stupid, ‘she only said, “ We are going to High- 
bridge, and you must follow with the baggage 
and clothes night after next.” ’ 

“*O, you little viper! O, you horrid child !" 

shrieked Clara, trying to get hold of me, while 
| mother screamed out : 

“*Q, you miserable child, you've betrayed 
your master and mistress to their death!’ and 
began to cry and wring her hands. They both 
made such a fuss and noise that I got frightened, 
and didn’t know at last but they really meant it, 
and that I had done wrong. So I began to ery 
in good earnest, and the trooper, pushing me 
away, called me ‘a squalling little fool!’ Then 
turning to one of his men, he said, impatiently : 

“*Go up, and call them all off. Tell the gen- 
tleman in the mask, that I have got a clue, and 
we must be moving.’ 

“Ina few minutes the whole troop were as- 
sembled, and the captain calling me, made me 
say over all that I had told him (Clara had 
whispered to me that it was all right), so that the 
masked man, who seemed the real head of the 
party, might hear. When I had finished, they 
whispered together a few moments, and the cap- 
tain gave me a crown piece (I suppose the other 
told him to do so), and said to one of his men : 

“*Gregory, you are to stay here as guard over 
these women till you are relieved. I suppose 
there are provisions in the house, eh, you jade ?” 
added he, to Clara. 

“* Provisions enough,’ said she, sulkily. 

“That's right. And don’t you be hard on 
this little fool (pointing to me), for she’s done 
the king good service to-night.’ 

“A few minutes more and the whole troop had 
clattered out as they clattered in, leaving us alone 
with the man called Gregory, an old weather- 
beaten soldier, with a rough, but not a wicked 
looking face. 

“Clara waited afew minutes, and then began 
to sigh and moan and lean back against the wall, 
as if she felt sick, ; 

“*Q dear,’ said she, at last—‘O how faint I 
feel—zoodness me, I believe Lam dying. How 
I wish Thad a bottle of wine out of the cellar! 
Good Gregory, you wont object to my getting one, 
Iknow,’ she said, coaxingly. 

“*No, I don't know as I shall,’ replied the 
soldier, gruffly, ‘not if you get me one at the 
same time, I sha’n’t.’ 

“*You shall come with me and get as many 


“*Why,’ said I, gaping and looking very | 


—~ 


Y 


was entering his own house, he was seen and 
| teeognized by a cousin of Lady Rosamond's, 
} who had been a disappointed suitor for her 
| hand. This man, actuated by revenge towards 
| his cousin, and hatred to Lord George, had im- 
| mediately lodged information against them, and 
| Was probably the man in the mask, who accom- 
| panied the party.” 
| * And what became of Gregory, mursey |’ 
|} “Indeed I don’t know, child Probably he 
kept on drinking and kicking at the door, until 
the next night, and then was released by some of 
| his companions. At any rate, Lnever heard any- 

thing more of him, or indeed of any of them 
And now it is litthe Miss Nelly's bed-time.” 

So ended my nurse's tale, or rather one out of 
many of them. 





taal 
A SMART FOX. 


In a recent lecture upon his experience in Are- 
tic lite, Dr. Rae said :—" On the journey 1 saw 
avery curious instance of the sagacity of the 
Arctic fox. Conscious that IT was aiming at 
him, he tucked his tail under his legs, cocked up 
his ears, and endeavored to look as much like a 
hare as possible (which is an animal comparative- 
ly worthless). Another fact of this kind occurred 
to me whilst being detained at a particular place, 
where our favorite as trapping wild 
animals, Our mode of doing this was with a 
| Spring gun connected with a bait, which when 
touched, produced the explosion. One instance 
showed us that a fox, either from observation of 
a companion’s fate, or from hard-earned experi- 
ence, Kad yrone up to the gun, bit off the cord 
connected with the bait, and the danger-+heing 
averted, went and ate the meat in undisturbed 
comfort.” 








. 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Singular restoration to Hearing and Speech. 

The New Orleans Delta relates that a young man of 
that city named Joseph Wheeler, who had been deaf and 
duimb for four or five years past, was suddenly restored to 
his hearing and speech under the fallowing circumstances : 
Daring the firing of a salute in front of Jackson Square, 
he went up very near the mouth of the cannon, and be- 
fore those around could interfere to take him away, the 
cannon was touched off, and the concussion knocked him 
down, throwing him fifteen feet. He was picked up sense- 
less and conveyed to the police station, where some water 
was sprinkled in his fhee. To the utter surprise and 
astonishment of all around, as soon as he opened his eyes 
he spoke as fluently as anybody, and heard and answered 
all questions put to him, and has evilently fully recovered 
the power of speech. 


Strange Tragedy. 

A singular and dreadful occurrence took place at San 
Juan de les Remedios, Cuba, recently. A woman, who 
had never exhibited any symptoms of madness, euddenty, 
it is supposed, became insane, and taking four pleces of 
rope, during the temporary absence of her husband, sus- 
pended them to the ceiling of her house, hung a favorite 
game-cock with one, her youngest child, three mouths 
old, with another, her other child, four years old, with 
the third, and herself with the fourth rope. Her husband 
returning. found the woman and the eldest child still 
struggling, cut them down and they were restored; the 
youngest child and the fow! were dead. 














adrop for myself. Wait a moment though, till 
I fetch a cup and let you taste the port in this 
great butt.’ 

“Setting down the light, and not giving the 
soldier time to object, Clara tripped lightly along 
the brick floor, and as she reached the door, 
sprang through it, and in another minute had 
turned the great key and shoved home the mon- 
strous bolt which secured it. 

“* Quick now, my lady,’ cried she, breathless- 
ly, pulling aside the clothes and lifting down 
Lady Rosamond, who, faint and exhausted, could 
not have clung a moment longer to her singular 
perch, ‘Quick, we have another hour before 
light, thanks to this November fog. The boat is 
at the foot of the garden. I can row it. We 
will reach the city in half an hour. You shall 
hide with Sarah till night again. 1 will find his 
lordship, and to-morrow will see us far away.’ 

“Lady Rosamond, too much exhausted to 
speak, nodded with a faint smile, but looked 
timidly at the cellardloor, upon which Gregory 
was now pounding furiously, swearing, all the 
time. ; 

“*O never mind him, your ladyship,’ resumed 
Clara. ‘He can’t get out, if he kicks his feet off, 
and he’s got a whole candle and more wine than 
he can drink—he wont suffer. Besides, he'll be 
relieved to-night. Sit here a minute, till T run 
for your ladyship’s hood and mantle, and take a 
little sup, just one, of this wine I brought out 
with me. Poor Gregory didn’t get the whole.’ 

“Lady Rosamond drank a little of the wine 


that by which the hands are regulated can be opened only 
by an official, whose business it is to set all the watehes 
by a common standard. Thus the time of running the 
trains is rendered uniform, and no accident is excused on 
the ground of mistake. The aperture by whieh the dial 
is regulated is closed by an application of a system of 
jon, such as is employed in some p 4 





locks. 


Very Curious. 

There has recently been presented to the Museum of 
the Medical College, Mobile, a beautifal specimen of le 
gatta or lace-wood tree. The peculiarity of it is in the 
fibrous nature of the bark, which is about an eighth of 
an inch thick. From this bark has been dissected more 
than twenty coats of apparently real crape or lace, most 
of them large enough to serve asa snalP? bandkerehief 
It can be washed and ironed like ordinary muslin. The 
tree is a native of the West Indies, and is very rare. 





Origin of the term Muslin. 

The city of Mosul stands on the western bank of the 
Tigris, opposite the site of ancient Nineveh. * All those 
cloths of gold which we call ‘ mustins,’'’ says Marco Polo, 
‘are of the manufacture of Mosul It is probable that 
the city of Mosul, at that time one of the principal centre- 
ports of Eastern commerce, may have given the appella- 
tion to various products of the loom, conveyed thence to 
the Mediterranean. 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 

is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
“aman commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1800, It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Craere, and its individuality consists in ite 
forming just such « journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It ie 

ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth it affords a vast amount of enterteining reed- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 












with some water, and we all did the same. Then 
Clara, having wrapped up her lady in a cloak, 


see it, and stole out through the garden. My 
mother insisted on loading herself with a bundle 
of the nicest of those beautifal fabrics which I 
had admired so much, and which she declared 
should not be wasted on those vile soldiers. 
“We reached home safely and unsuspected, 
and in the course of the day, Clara contrived to 
see Lord George and tell him where his wife 
awaited him, and that very night he came and 
They left us a great 





carried her off with Clara. 
sum in money, and a promise that when it was 
safe to do so, they would send for us to come 
and live with them. A few months after we got 
a letter from Clara, very carefully written, in 


case it should be opened by the wrong hand, in 
| which she said; ‘ Those friends of yours came 
| safely to port, and are living in great peace and 
| contentment.’ 
for a little while after, my father came home 

from sea, and he and my mother emrgratéa to 

this country, whic h was then just beginning to 
| be spoken of as a good place to live in Years 
| after, Lasked my mother who Lady Rosamond 
was, and why the soldiers wanted so mach to 
find her and her husband. Bat though it was so 
long gone by, mother seemed afraid to say mar h 
about it She told me, however, that Lord 


George was concerned in a plot against the 
king, and had come over from Holland with let- 
ters from the Pretender, as he was called, to the 
leading men of his party in England 


“ All had gone well, until one morning as he 


| favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Form, presenting 


| 
| long perfecting, renders it 
| 
| 


This was the last we ever heard, | 





tisements admitted: so that the objet of the greatest 
variety and completeness ls attained. It i# printed in that 





in each number thirty-two large column of original and 


drew the hood over her face so that no one could | real 


i 
| CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 
! 
| 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 


| finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 


eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note In the foreign and do- 
| mestic news, gowtip of the day, sparkling geme from pew 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of its ine, whieh has been 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere, north, south, east and weet. It l* entirely 
| neutral in polities, and all seetional and sertarian mat 
| ters, preferring to make iteelf a Weicome Gvret to cach 

and all, rather than to indulge in jarring dim ussions = Ne 
| vulgar word or tine will ever sully ite fair pages. whieh 
| address themselves to the beet taste and appre tation of 

every one. In all reeperts it le 
| FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plane latent ted to 
intraduce to the poblic @ corps of SEW AND BAULiAAT 
writers, and it will follow the lead of po other Journal 
that ix bliehed It presents o chaste and elegant hend- 
ing, and i* printed upon beary, fine white peper. one 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressiy fr it. Thus 
forming of 

THE WELCOME GUEST, 

a charming visitor for any family in the land. Ia the ot 
jterial conduct of the paper, a corpe of lady comtriteuters 
are organiand, as well ae severe sterling writers of the 
other sx) and it le promised that go weekly Journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the urd 
versal interest of cach successive ierue 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newepaper eotabh 
tishments in the United States. the ealerriter pemeeewe 
aniimited facilities which eneure the cotnpieteoess sod 
excellence of thie pew weekly journal 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SUNNY HOURS. 





{On a dial near Venice there is this inscription :—* I 
reckon only the sunny hours."} 


I ovly reckon sunny hours: 

T count the sunbeams, not the showers ; 
Then let the dial’s lesson be 
To us a daily verity. 


I only count the sunny hours 

Above the blossom and the flowers; 
Then like the dial let us prove 
The beauty and the bloom of love. 


I only count the sunny hours; 
For this I keep my mystic powers: 
Then like the dial let us make 

Our acts a blessing for life's sake. 


I only count the sunny hours, 

1 never heed the falling showers ; 
So let us be, when storms assail. 
Firm in the faith that will prevail. 


T only count the sunny hours 

When sunbeams bathe the plains and bowers ; 
Then let us on life's sunny side 
Look evermore with hope and pride. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MISS CLARISSA’S OFFER, 





. BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Wuat a neat, trim figure she was—Miss 
Clarissa Gordon—standing that blessed Monday 
morning before her wash-tub—(the huge wooden 
monster! she was a little woman and could have 
curled up into it, and had room for a weck’s 
washing of clothes besides!) her arms, plump and 
dimpled, (N. B. Let the reader take notice that 
I am the first sketch-writer who ever had courage 
to paint an old maid with dimples), bared to the 

houlders, and plunged elbow-deep in the soft, 
white suds; her gingham skirt tucked up in front 
after the fashion of all tidy washerwomen, and a 
broad apron pinned over it, to save it from the 
wet. 

She found it warm work, did Miss Clarissa, 
for it was a sultry June morning, and the steam 
from her foaming suds had flushed her bare 
arms pink, coaxed her hair into little moist curly 
rings about her forehead, and strung thick beads 
of perspiration all over her face, like misplaced 
necklaces. A comely face it was, though if you 
had looked closely you might have found a crow’s 
foot or two running about the pleasant blue of 
her eyes—or a few light wrinkles (she was thirty- 
two, and had a legitimate right to them), cross- 
ing her brow, or very possibly a thread of gray 
seattered once in a while through her brown, 
abundant hair. A comely face it was .at any 
rate, and a comely face it would have been, if 
the crow’s feet had been twice as many, and the 
wrinkles twice as deep, and the gray threads 
twice as neartogether. One would have thought 
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into the shoes which David had so much difficul- 
ty in wearing. 

But who ever knew awoman, when she loved, 
to give up hope or patience? Clary had _re- 
course to all manner of innocent little stratagems 
to bring her backward sweetheart to his senses. 
She had spasmodic fits of coquetry, when she 
flirted with every marriageable man in the com- 
munity, from the young doctor down to her 
father’s hired man. David only looked on with 
a troubled face, and grew still more bashful and 
reserved in her presence. Then she would slight 

them all and smile only upon him; at which 
change of tactics he would grow dumb from very 
gratitude, and shrink within himself, as though 
her very changefulness made him doubly doubt- 
ful of success. 

At last she took the money she had laid aside 
for wedding finery (poor David! he would 
scarcely have guessed one half the truth), bought 
her some nice clothes, and went on a visit to some 
city cousins—hoping that a few months’ absence 
would produce some favorable effect upon her 
lover; that he would first learn to miss her, and 
through missing find the heart to tell her of it. 
But when she returned, it was only to be dis- 
mayed with the knowledge that the gulf which 
had been widening between them previous to her 
departure, had grown utterly impassable during 
her absence. 

To David’s honest and unsophisticated eyes, 
she seemed to come back with the air and style 
of a great lady. The city had left some wonder- 
ful sign upon her—wrought some strange change 
(invisible to all save him), which stamped her 
forever beyond his highest aspiration. 

And Clary, not understanding this new symp- 
tom of love’s disease, grew haughty and scorn- 
ful at last, and incomprehensible as it may seem 
to the lovers who woo and win each other so 
confidently in this fast age, a coolness sprang up 
which was far from being indifference on cither 
side, but which had lasted unbroken up to the 
sultry June morning when Miss Clarissa stood at 
her wash-tub, a comely old maid, with crows’ 
feet about her pleasant blue eyes, and gray threads 
in her brown hair. 

But I hardly think she would have sighed or 
wiped her eyes, if that had been all. She had 
become quite reconciled (and surely ten years 
was long time enough) to David’s coldness, and 
to the belief that they two were to walk separate 
paths through life. But that summer a_ niece of 
her’s—a gay, pretty, wild young creature, had 
come from the city—the same she had visited 
when she, too, was young and pretty and gay— 
to spend her school vacation with her. 

She was an impulsive, wilful, restless little 
fairy, and before she had been two weeks in the 
village, she was the especial pet and favorite of 
the whole neighborhood. To her good aunt’s 
horror, David Walker was no exception to the 
general rule. His visits which had been like the 
visits of angels—* few and far between,” became 
so frequent as to excite remark among the good 
people of Cranston, and was the cause of many a 





her, with that genial, motherly countenance, a 


1 eet, or 
the prattling of childish voices, he would have 
taken another look into the little spinster’s pleas- 
ant face, with a vague, intuitive perception that 
for some reason or other she had been snubbed 
out of half her natural rights. 

She could have told him very easily how it all 
happened, or rather how it all had failed to hap- 
pen; told him the more easily, because all the 
morning while she rubbed and scrubbed at her 
washboard, the thought had been in her mind, as 
she seldom allowed it to be; and she had con- 
trasted her sojitary, lonely life with the happier 
one which she had once pictured to herself as a 
pleasant certainty. This was why she sighed 
once in a while, and occasionally put up her wet 
hand to her cheek to brush off a drop that was 
not perspiration ! 

Years and years before, when the pretty blue 
of her eyes had never known a shadow, or the 
whiteness of her forehead a furrow, she had had 
a lover—the quietest, bashfullest, best-hearted 
youth in all the country round. A little too quiet 
and modest he had proved on the whole; for 
though for nearly three years he never failed in 
paying a weekly visit to her father’s House, his 
courtship at the end of that time had amounted 
to the merest nothing in the world. He had 
never got further than the practice of sitting bolt- 
upright in the chimney corner, talking over the 
weather and the crops with her father, twirling 
his thumbs in a nervous, absent-minded way, 
turning very red in the face whenever he glanced 
at Clary, and always shying off home in less than 









sly joke at Miss Clarissa’s expense. P. 






woman’s nature to say that the belief troubled 
and saddened her) that the elderly wooer, who 
half a score of years before had loved the aunt, 
was re-smitten by the more youthful charms of 
the niece, every one else insinuated that he was 
just waking up to the old love, and had chosen 
pretty Mary Varnum as a medium of communi- 
cation and reconciliation between himself and 
Miss Clary. 

Be that as it may, however, the good, patient 
little woman who had kept her heart tender for so 
many long years, denying herself the beautiful 
blessedness of wifehood and motherhood because 
there was only one hand in all the world from 
which she would accept them; living her lone- 
ly life in sweet fidelity to the memory of a faded 
hope, stood before her wash-tub that morning, 
wet-eyed and sorrowful, with a dreary sense of 
desolation at her heart. 

“Do you know you are going to have a 
drunkard for a husband, Aunt Clary?” 

It was the gay voice of her niece, sounding 
from the kitchen door-way. She looked up with 
a little start, and involuntarily lifted her hand to 
her eyes, as though fearing there was something 
in them which she would not like to have read. 

“That great wet spot on your apron is a sure 
sign, auntie. Mr. Walker is a temperate man, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Don’t, child !” 

There was real distress in her voice, and she 
bent her flushed face down with suspicious haste 
over her work. 

Mary was silent a moment, and then danced 




















half an hour after the old folks had retired. The 
commonest privilege of a hopeful lover, he never 
showed courage enough to claim. To have kiss- 
ed Clary would have been to him a greater vic- 
tory than ever Napoleon won, and though never 
did a red mouth look more willing to be kissed, 
he was too cowardly to take advantage of ap- 
pearances—only at husking and quilting parties 


where the universal custom made such a liberty | them. 


a matter of necessity. 

Let other folks praise bashful men as much as 
they please, they are mighty inconvenient crea- 
tures for lovers. Clary thought so, when after 
having made up sheets and fpillow-cases and 
towels and table-linen, believing in the simple 
innocence of her heart that it could not be much 
longer before she would need them ; and when 
she had bought her little store of silver (two table 
spoons, and a dozen tea-spoons!) and laid by 
money enough for a smart wedding-gown and 
bonnet, David Walker’s visits began to cease in 
regularity and frequency. Whether it was that 
a sudden realization of what Miss Clarissa would 
have a right to expect from him if he continued - 
them much longer, completely frightened away 
the little stock of courage he had previously 
possessed, or whether it was from sheer despair 
of ever being able to pop the important question, 
cannot now be determined. If Clary had not 
loved him dearly she could have been revenged 
on him a dozen times over, for she was a pretty, 
intelligent, sprightly girl, and many a young 


farmer of the village would gladly have jumped | 


lightly across the floor, and bending her merry 
face down to her aunt’s, peered roguishly into 
her eyes. 

“Don’t? and why not? See what he brought 
me just now?” 

She held up her little white apron full of 
flowers. 

“Well, well, child, run away and arrange 
Don’t bother me.’ Here, wait just a mo- 
ment though, give me one of those marigolds. 
They smell beautifully and make me think of 
old times—when I was a little girl, I mean.” 

She selected a brilliant double marigold from 
the blossoms, smelled it a moment, and then 
fastened it among the folds of her dress-waist. 
Dear Aunt Clarissa! She 
others like it, only that they were many sum- 


had half-a-dozen 


an old singing-book. 
the time when she was a little girl, indeed ! 
Heaven forgive her dear heart the fib! David 
had given them to her, and they were sacred to 
the one little homely romance of her life. 


Clary!” exclaimed Mary, with that same wicked 


smile playing about her red mouth. “And the | 


steam has got up into your eyes so that you look 
for all the world as if you had been crying. Go 
in the front room and sit a little while. It is 
cool and nice there, and you w ill get rested, while 
I wash, there’s a dear auntie !” 

Aunt Clarissa resisted at first, alleging that she 
was not tired atall, but Mary put her arms abou, 


her neck, and forcibly pushed her step by step 
toward the sitting-room, scattering her flowers 
in the playful scuffle, all across the kitchen floor. 
She had her pulled down into a great easy-chair, 
by one of the breezy front windows, before Aunt 
Clarissa had time to interpret her strange laugh, 
and the latent mischief in her bright eyes. The 
next moment she was back in the kitchen with 
the door shut fast, and her aunt thought she 
heard a sound very much like a giggle smother- 
ed into asnatch of song, and then completely 
drowned by the vigorous rubety-rub of her little 
hands at the wash-board. 

“A-a-hem ! a tine morning, Miss Gordon !” 

The little lady gave a sharp, quitk scream, and 
wheeled about in her chair. There, on the patch- 
covered lounge behind her, looking very much 
flustered and out of place, sat David Walker. 
Evidently Mary had had a sly little conspiracy 
of her own. Her good aunt’s face grew red to 
the very roots of her hair, and as she glanced at 
her tacked-up skirt, wd wet apron, she had half 
a mind to rush out and box the wicked witch's 
ears. David was in his go-to-meeting suit, and 
hada marigold in the button-hole of his blue 
home-spun vest. Aunt Clarissa’s heart sank 
beneath the sister flower on her own bosom. 
His visit, in such a dressed-up state, could por- 
tend but one thing. 

There was a long, embarrassed silence, during 
which Aunt Clarissa blushingly unpinned the 
tucks in her dress, and her companion fidgetted 
about in his seat, looking alternately at the floor 
and the ceiling, with eyes big with some inward 
and unexpressed emotion. 

He spoke at last, and his voice was husky and 
tremulous. 

“T suppose Mary told you that I wanted to 
see you, and what for? I shouldn’t perhaps 
have had the courage to ask you, if it hadn’t 
been for her. I have thought a great deal lately 
about getting marricd—” 

He paused there in dire confusion. He had 
evidently concentrated all his powers in the effort 
to say that much, and say itso bravely. 

Aunt Clarissa waited to hear no more, but ran 
to the door (her pleasant face cloudy with the 
tears she was trying so courageously to keep 
back), and called Mary. 

“There, you must ask her. I shall have 
nothing to say about it,” she said, excitedly, as 
Mary’s astonished face framed itself in the 
doorway. 

“ But,” began David, wonderingly. 

“1 tell you to ask her. She’s her own mis- 
tress. It shall be as she says. You needn't 
have come to me—at all.” 

“But,” began David, again. 

“Ask her, I say. Iwill have nothing to do 
with it!” 

“Well, then, Miss Mary,” said David, turn- 
ing suddenly toward that young lady. “If I 
must, I must—though it seems rather queer. 
But are you willing that I should marry your 
Aunt Clarissa, here? I should have asked her 
long ago, if I ha&been as spunky as a man ought 


h® ever made in 

fore or since) was a wonder to behold. And so 
was the explanation which followed a wonder to 
hear—so much of a one that I am afraid I 
should not do it justice, if I tried to write it out. 
Of course, I shall not try, in that case. 

Clarissa Gordon Walker is my great aunt. 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


An American citizen was lately notified by the 
French military authorities that he must attend 
on a certain day at the office of the Prefect of the 
department in which he lived, to draw in the 
conscription for seven years’ military service. 
He naturally resisted the demand, and was ar- 
rested and carried before a military tribunal on 
the grave charges of resist: to and ¢ p 
of the law. Marshal Maynau was present in the 
court when the case came up. M. Roussel, a 
Parisian lawyer, employed by the refractory 
American, commenced his speech thus: ‘ Gen- 
tleman! you have committed a most grave error 
in arresting my client. He is not only a citizen, 
but was born a citizen of the government which 
of all others protects with the most energy and 
the most jealousy its subjects, whether in Europe 
or elsewhere. Whether they be full or only par- 
tial subjects. I warn you also, that of all the 
legations of the United States in Europe, that of 
Paris is the most sensitive to the rights of its 

vople.” This appeal had the desired effect. 

he gentleman, who was a Louisianian Creole, 
was acquitted with an apology for the error—as 
in fact it was.— Washington Union. 


THE INFANT. 


A lovely child lay slkeping, the moonbeams 
kissed its forehead, and in every ray of light an 











mers old, pressed and dried between the leaves of | 
They made her think of | 


“Why, how tired and hot you look, Aunt | 


angel sported. No wonder they should leave 
their Edeu home to linger a while on earth to 
gaze upon aught so lovey. Pure as the snow 
wreath which mantles the Alpine hills, or the lily 
with its brow bedecked with pearls, was this in- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.D., New York.—When it is 12 o'clock, noon, in New 
York city, it is about 5 o'clock P. M. at London 

L. M., Montreal.—Rachel was never called beautiful; but 
her face will haunt us as long as we live, 

C. C., Newburyport.—A fair orchard ought to yield on 
the average, taking one year with another, fifty dollars 
worth of apples to the acre. What crop will pay much 
better than that in the long run! 

L. M. P., Louisville. —The finest collection of antiquities + 
in Paris is at the Hotel de Cluny, itself an intere=tiag 
memorial of the past, having been built in 1505 

M. B., Jamaica Plain.—The portrait of Webster at Ver- 
sailles was painted, we think, by Healey, and ordered 
by Louis Philippe. 

M. M.—The best authority we can refer you to is Strutt’s 
** Sports and Pastimes of the People of England.” i 

Qvenist, Rockport, Mass.—Queen Victoria visited Paris 
during the great ‘ Exposition,’ and, of course, was re- 
ceived magnificently. At the review held in her honor 

on the Champ de Mars, there were 130,000 troops under 


arm 

“Max.”—Benzoin is obtained from a species of styrax 
growing wild in the West Indies. 
. 8., Washin; . Texas.—We have no knowledge of 
having published any article on the subject. 

P. G.—Park Benjamin's address is simply New York city. 
He still keeps up his * Literary Agency.”’ 

C. D.—It is estimated that the human race consumes 
1,000,000,000 pounds of oxygen daily; that the lower 
animals consume double that amount; and that nature, 
in various ways, uses up daily a total of 8,000,000,000 


pounds. 
Miss F. C., Medford, Mass.—Yes; deaf persons have been 
nown te derive pleasure from music by placing their 
hands upon the wood-work of musical instruments 
while being played upon. thoven was in this way 
enabled to hear a violin, after being deaf for many years. 
Tuesris.—Der Freischutz was first brought out, as an 
English opera, at the Federal Street Theatre, about 
thirty years ago. | 
8. M. C., Cincinnati.—The northeast monsoon blows from 
November to March, and the southwest monsoon from | 
the end of April to the middle of October. They blow 
with the greatest force and regularity between the east- 
ern coast of Africa and Hindustan. 
Opera-Goer.—Madame Cuastellan before singing here, had 
been prima donna at the Mexican opera. ie was 
afterwards successful in all the European cities, includ- 
ing Paris and St. Petersburg. She was a great favorite | 
with the Russians. 
Exverimenten.—We believe that the greatest height to 
which a man ever ascended in a balloon was 23,000 feet. 
This was the altitude attained by Gay Lussac, in the 
year 1804. 
W. C., Worcester.—All you have to do is to hand your 
Ines and sheet music to the express, enclose us a 
line in the package, saying how you desire them done, 
and they will be bound and returned to you in one week. 


- - —_-_——-—- oF 
WINTER IN THE CITY. 

A fortnight ago we argued very forcibly, as we 
thought, in favor of the advantages of living in 
the country through the winter, viewing the ques- 
tion from a suburban standpoint. But we hinted 
that there was much to be said upon the other 
side, and were confirmed in our opinion by the 
remarks of an old Bostonian who spent a whole 
afternoon, contrary to printed regulations, loung- 
ing on the sofa in our. office, and defending the 
claims of his beloved city against the heresies of 
modern come outers. We can’t recollect half of 
what he said, for during a portion of the time we 
were writing editorials, but we agreed ouch 

’ 





uch 


| him spur and rein. 


country ball or a country lecture, after getting 
their supper and changing their clothes. They 
must be deadly-lively escorts and partners. Six 
the whole thing is a humbug. And in their 
hearts these suburbans know it, and you knew it, 
when you penned that flaming article, “* Winter 
inthe Country.” It convinced nobody, it dk 
ceived nobody. 

But a town life in winter! is the 
sort of thing for my money. No getting up at 
sunrise—no shivering out of bed into the cold— 


That, sir, 


, no involuntary training for an arctic expedition. 


When you rise it is to bask in a summer atmos- 
phere. You dress leisurely, come down stairs at 
a Christian hour, and eat—not bolt your break- 
fast—enjoying your morning paper meanwhile, 
and imbibing coffee and useful knowledge simul- 
taneously. You walk down to your office dressed 
like a gentleman, not with clothes huddled on at 
haphazard, and boots bearing specimens of the 
suburban soil. You transact your business qui- 
etly, you dine at your leisure, and evening finds 
you ready to enjoy either a quict time at home, 
or one of the numerous entertainments nightly 


offered to public patronage. If, in the course of 


| ‘ . . 
| your reading, you are in want of afact, you can 
satisfy yourself by a walk to the public library. 


In the country, you would do without the neces- 
sary link in your chain of reasoning, and the 
hext morning would forget all about it. Music, 
painting, statuary, literature, high-toned society, 
where can you find these out of the city limits ¢ 
Exercise ¢ There's the gymnasium. 
Here it is close at hand. Sleighing ? 
needn't go out of Boston streets for it. 

Much more said this wise old gentleman, who 
was mounted on his favorite hobby, and gave 
We allowed him to talk on, 
and concluded to print his remarks, just to show 
that there are two sides to this question of a choice 
of residence, as to every other question. 


Skating ? 
You 





| AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


The library of the Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester now holds a place among the most 
important in this country, not only from its size 
—it contains upwards of 28,000 volumes—but 
from the value of its contents. The library ap- 
pears also to be in a course of prosperous growth, 
1313 books and 2921 pamphlets having been 
added during the last year, besides maps, charts, 
engravings, and newspapers of much interest and 
value. The librarian’s report gives us an ac- 
count of some additions made to the wealth of 
the library in newspaper literature, which is 
highly interesting. The society had a large room 
nearly filled with imperfect files and mixed par- 
cels of papers, which had been accumulating 
ever since the time of Dr. Thomas, who used 
to lay aside all such exchange papers as 
escaped the perils of his printing office. These 
have been assorted and arranged with no little 
trouble ; the floor of a room forty-six feet square 
was covered with specimen numbers and frag- 
ments of series, stagings were erected and the 
work earried on, until .finally the society has 
boen smabledta. u 
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mosquitoes, spiders, flies, wet grass, dust, ear- 
wigs, frogs, pollywogs, snakes, and other inter- 
esting specimens of natural history, it does well 
enough. There may be something in strawber- 
ries and peas fresh from the vines, something in 
milk fresh from the udders of those walking 
dairies that live for its production ; but the coun- 
try in winter! the very idea makes one shudder. 
Talk of the exhilaration of getting up to dress 
by candle light! The exhilaration of an ague ! 
Easy communication with the city! I know all 
about that. When business has compelled me to 
make a journey into the wilderness in winter, and 
I have been obliged to return to town in the ear- | 
liest trains, I have noted what happened at way 
stations. I have seen with my own eyes a long 
file of these same suburbans, who boast so of 
their early rising, sliding down a slippery hill in 
headlong haste, and too late for the train after 
all! How did they get into town? By the next 
train? There never is any next train in the 
country. I know it fora fact. If you are left 
behind at the first go-off, you must either hire a 
horse and vehicle, if you don’t keep one, or foot 
it into town. As for breakfast in the country, in 
time for an early start, that’s a myth. Unhappy 
suburbans have confessed it to me with tears in 
their eyes. The nearest approach to it is swal- 
lowing a cup of scalding hot coffee and rushing 
out of the house with a piece of buttered toast in 
your hand, biting and puffing as you rush to the 
station at a two-forty pace. Then these out-of- 
town fellows boast of their sleighing. Sir, there’s 
no sleighing in the country. The snow is never | 
packed enough to make smooth running till a 

thaw comes. 














Either there is enough snow, and 








fant—sin had never touched it. Its little heart 
was far from guile as was the seraph’s which 
looked upon its beauty, Nor were the angels | 
alone gazing ; no, no, a fond mother watched it, | 
and as the moonbeams played around its cheek 
she thought of the innoency which dwelt within 
the heart of her cheished infant.—ZLeisure 
Moments. 





ATHEISM. 


T had rather believe all the fables in the legend, 
| the Talmud, and the Keran, than that this uni- 
| versal frame is withow a mind. God never 
| wrought miracles to comince atheists, because 
} his ordinary works are sufficient to convince 

them. It is true, that alittle philosophy inclin- 
eth men’s minds to Athesm ; but depth in philo- 
sophy bringeth them bak to religion; for while 
| the mind of man lookeh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometines rest on them, and 
| go no further; but whenit beholdeth the chain | 
| of them confederate andlinked together, it must | 
| needs tly to Providence md Deity.—Lord Bacon, | 








EARLY LOVES. 

Do we forget our childsh loves? I think not. 
The objects change, of ourse, but the feeling, 
when it has been true md unselfish, keeps its 
character still, and is alwys pleasant to remem- 
| ber. It was very silly, m doubt, bat I question 

if now I could love anybely in a fonder, humbler, 

faithfuller way than I aored that great merry, 
good-natured "schoolboy. And though I know 
| he has not an ounce of Irains, is the exact op- 
posite of anybody I couldfall in love with now— 
still, to this day, I look kndly on the round rosy 
face ot “ Colin, my dear’—A Life for a Lif 


| 


| their seats in the cars. 


then as I said, it wont pack, or there’s too little, | 
neither sleighing nor wheeling, or there's the 

snow piled up in mountain drifts, and there’s no 

travelling for man or beast. 
age this thing better. If the snow is light, the 
additions from the roofs, sidewalks and back- 
yards make good going ; if it’s heavy, an army 
of laborers cart off the surplus and level the 
residue. 


In Boston we man- 


There is skating sometimes, to be sure. 
But how do we get tothe ponds! By climbing 
icy walls, sliding down breakneck hills, tearing 
your clothes off by toiling through thorny thick- 
ets, and getting your eyes whipped out by twigs 
flying in your face. 

I have spoken of the suburbans on starting in 
the morning, but the return home is quite as an- 
noying. ‘Time and again have I lingered round 
some railroad depot, watching with malicious 
pleasure the procession of homeward bound 
suburbans as they entered the building to take 


Each one of them carries 


; a load that would break the back of an Edin- 


burgh porter. There they go, staggering along 
under heaps of dry goods, groceries, sometimes 
with baskets of beef and mutton, and great tin 
cans of camphene, kerosene, and sperm oil, 
laughing among themselves, and pretending to 
think it all very Jolly! Why Mark 
Tapley himself couldn't be jolly under the cir 
cumstances. 


jolly 


Very much will these amateur 
porters enjoy @ social party, a sewing-circle, a 
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equalled. The numbers of papers contained in 
the catalogue of this collection is immense ; it is 
enough to say that it embraces thirteen or four- 
teen hundred titles, Massachusetts alone con- 
tributing 218, some of which never went beyond 
the first volume, and some not beyond the first 
number, ‘The society now has funds amounting 
in all to more than $41,000, including a publish- 
ing fund of $6500. 





PRESERVATION OF Furs.—The largest em- 
porium for furs in the world, is, doubtless, Mos- 
cow; and apropos of that city, we sce it stated 
by one who was present at the World’s Fair in 
London, in 1851, when the furs from Moscow for 
the exhibition were being unrolled, he observed 
that each fur contained a swan’s quill, one end 
of which was lightly corked. On inquiring of 
the Russian gentleman who had the furs in 
charge, he was informed that the quills contained 
liquid quicksilver, and were a certain preventive 
of the attacks of moths. 





A Corxecticut Wivow.—A_ widow lady 
at Winsted, Conn., whose dear departed left her 
the life use of $1500 so long as she remained 
unmarried, but which was to go to a third party 
at her marriage, has, after some years’ sioge, 
succumbed. A compromise was effected be- 
tween herself and the ultimate legatees by which 
they received the $1500 by paying her $650 to 
get married. 

+2eoe > 

Prizes ror Skatino.—The Rochester Skat- 
ing Club are to have a skating match. The 
distance to be skated is four miles and a half. 
The prizes are as follows: A silver cup worth 
$21; elegant Bible, $15; backgammon board 
and chess-men, $6; a pair of skates, $5; a gold 
pen, $3 50. 
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Goop News.—Manufactaring operations in 
Paterson, N. J., are steadily recovering from the 
disaster of 1857. Orders for locomotives are 
being received in considerable numbers. A few 
days since, one for twenty-two of these was re- 
ceived from a southern railroad company. 

ee 

Rivers.—There are nine hundred and ninety 
two rivers in the United States. Their whole 
length, added together, is ecighty-nine thousand 
and eighty-nine miles. Their average length is 
eighty-nine miles and a fraction. 

mee 

A Kis* ror a Brow. —A poct says that the 
wind kisses the waves. That, we suppose, i the 
celebrated “kiss for a blow” about which we 
have peard so much. 
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A Question axswexnen.— 


What's 


Sometimes a 


im a 
dress *” asks a popular writer 
good deal, and sometimes precious little 
_ -_-—-—-+ 
A Curiosity. —A steamboat lsunched on the 
Clyde in 1814 is still afloat 
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Appttios—The miser’s eum of happiness 
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THE GREAT EASTERN. 


moth steamship Great Eastern, has recently 

made a report to the shareholders, in which he 

Stands up stoutly for the ship, and claims that 

she comes fully up to the standard of the con- 

tract. As we have had much to say about this 
muritime marvel of the age, in which, indeed, the 
whole civilized world takes an interest, we feel it 
aduty to reproduce some of the most salient 

Statements of the report. Mr. Russell asserts 

that it has been proved conclusively by the late 

trials, and contrary to general expectation, that 

the great ship is as handy and manageable as a 

small vessel. This is no light gain, for it was 

constantly put forward that there were not two 
harbors in the world that she could enter. She 
ean now be safely chartered to sail from Sonth- 
ampton, Weymouth, Milford Haven, Holyhead, 
Liverpool, Kingston, Cork or Galway. She can 
be navigated up the Hooghly, if not to Calcutta, 
at least to Diamond harbor. Sydney and Mel- 
bourne are open to her in Australia, and Port- 
land in Maine, and-New York might be safely 
approached as near as by other vessels of the 
same draught of water. 
It has been conclusively shown that her sea- 
going qualities are good. She is neither crank 
from her great height, with a tendency to lay 
over on her side, nor so stiff as to be unyielding 
to a heavy sea. Her strength has not been over- 
rated; she has borne the heaviest strain that 
could be put upon her without injury. In regard 
to safety, her peculiar structure, consisting of 
longitudinal strengthening and an unusual num- 
ber of longitudinal and transverse bulkheads, by 
which she is divided into many water-tight com- 
partments, has stood the severest test. In re- 
gard to speed, she has made 14 1-2 knots, or 
about 17 English statute miles per hour. The 
cost of running her will be £2 sterling a mile. 
Two thousand passengers would yield a remu- 
neration of £4 sterling a mile. She has realized 
the speed for which she was designed, and which 
is such as to enable her to reduce the time of a 
voyage to Australia from 59 days to 39 days. 
She can not only carry coals for the entire pas- 
sage to Australia, but find room besides for 
5000 tons of coal. Along with this, she affords 
ample accommodations for from 500 to 800 first 
class passengers, and might be fitted up for 1000 
ylditional berths, as first or second class, and 
1500 third class, if desirable.» She has been 
proved to afford comparative ity from 
sea-sickness, along with the comfort and luxury 
of a first class hotel; thus rendering a passage 
across the sea more enjoyable than a long jour- 
ney by land. 

All these statements will of course be care- 
fully weighed and sifted, for the source from 
which they emanate is not a disinterested one. 
Mr. Russell is bound to champion his own work, 
and there is morcover money due him, which he 
is naturally anxious to secure. But we really 
hope that all he claims for his vessel may be 
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Mr. J. Scott Russell, the builder of the mam- 
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THE AMERICAN SODOM. 
manded one of the batteries of the 4th Artillery, 
U.S. A., recently delivered a very interesting 


country, resources, government, morals, etc. By 
the aid of maps, pictures and diagrams, he ren- 
dered his geographical descriptions clearly intel- 
ligible. In speaking of Mormonism, he alluded 
to the singularity of its origin—puritanical, rigid 
Vermont—and remarked that the extreme of 
austerity was often followed by its opposite, as 
was the case in this instance, Joe Smith and 
Brigham Young having come from that State. 
Mormonism, he said, might be described in two 
words—religion and money-getting. In the pros- 
ecution of these two objects, they were the most 
remarkable people the world had ever seen. Of 
the Mormons in Utah, he said that of late years 
their accessions were principally from the north 
of Europe. Missionaries travel in those coun- 
tries, setting forth the attractions of the Mormon 
life, its abolition of social distinctions, its equal- 
ity of political property, ete., and thus many are 
induced to emigrate. When once in Utah, they 
are stripped of all they have, and find them- 
selves the victims of one of the worst outrages 
ever perpetrated. To return, such is the distance 
from civilization, is impossible. The young wo- 
men are compelled to marry often at twelve, and 
enter the harem, there to lose all that is pure and 
good and noble in the sex. From this, there is 
no escape. The tyranny which directs the whole 
sum of infamy under the name of Mormonism 
compels it. The so-called administration of 
justice is a mere farce. The Chareh is superior 
to the State; and the caprices and passions of 
those in authority superior to either. The lec- 
turer spoke of the Mormons in Utah as “the 
most depraved race the world ever saw. Ifa 
Redeemer was ever needed, it is for this people.” 
They are totally unfit for self-government ; as 
much so as the convicts of our State prisons. 

Their whole object is to degrade human nature. 

The number of Mormons in Utah is 30,000. 

They live in open rebellion to the government 

of the United States. The lecturer found fault 

with government because it did not, when the ob- 

ject could be so easily brought about, crush out 

this spirit of rebellion, and compel them into de- 

cency. On this point, we perfectly agree with 

Captain Phelps. As rebels and traitors, the Mor- 

mons have deserved the severest punishment ; and 

it isa mistaken policy to treat them with leniency 

and forbearance. When Johnston marched for 

the valley of Sodom, we did not think that the 

Mormons would be subdued or exterminated. 





A GLORIOUS FLAG. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer says that among the 
decorations of the dining-room of the Burnett 
House, Cincinnati, at the Legislative banquet 
held there a few evenings since, was a tattered 
piece of bunting,which arrested co: 


; nsiderable atten- 





A Fairy Party.—As Mr. Charles Buck 
and his consort were sitting in their arm-chairs 
before a comfortable, old-fashioned wood fire, in 
the living-room of their old homestead, in South- 
borough, Mass., recently, the doors were sud- 
denly opened and in walked seven sons and 
daughters, and twenty-five grand-children, who 
had come together to greet “the old folks at 
home,” and to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of their wedding-day. 

+ 

Bosrox anp Worcester Rartroap.—The 

directors of the Boston and Worcester Railroad 
Company state, in their report just issued, that 
during the year 1859, they carried one million six 
hundred and three th 1; four hundred and 
fifty-three passengers, without injury to a single 
person. This speaks volumes for the manage- 
ment of the road. 











A Rusu ror ax Orrice.—The indecent 
haste occasionally exhibited by office-seekers, is 
little creditable to human nature. A night 
watchman in the New York Custom House died, 
the other day, and before the Collector heard the 
news, twenty applicants for the dead man’s place 
were standing at the door of his office. 





~~ oe 
Wise.—A blacksmith having been slandered, 
was advised to apply to the courts for redress. 
He replied, with true wisdom : “T shall never 
sue anybody for slander; I can go into my shop 
and work out a better character in six months 
than I could get ina court-house in a year.” 











Mixerat Orn.—Late accounts from the oil 
districts near Franklin, Pennsylvania, state that 
the supply continues good, and that every day 
new discoveries are being made. The well of 
Mr. Drake and that of Hamilton McCormick 
yield about one gallon per minute each. 





Horst Rartroans.—New Orleans has sold 
the right to lay down and operate passenger rail- 





$130,000. Baltimore will receive, under the 
present grant, not less than $1,000,000 in thirty 
years for the same privilege. 





Embden, eighty vears of age, while on a visit at 


taking the door, fell down stairs. 
next day from the effects of the fall. 
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evenings. 
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Nick Worx.—In the manufacture of Whit 





to the twenty-thousandth part of an inch. 
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Extremes ueet.—Civilization and barbarism 





come together. Sa 
ladies paint their faces. 








Farat Accipest.—Mr. Samuel Clark, of 
Skowhegan, Me., got up in the night, and mis- 


He died the 


Tue Loxpos Tueatres.—Several English ltt 
clergymen are trying the experiment of holding | 
religious services in the theatres on Sunday 


worth’s standard guages, the workmen measure 


age Indians and fashionable | 


Messrs. Baum and Wallace, of the sloop-rigged 
to 


Captain John W. Phelps, who lately com- | 


lecture in this city on the self-styled Saints, their | 
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| EDITORIAL NEDROPS. 
That despots dislike t} press shows that they 
appreciate its power. 
The crutch of Time efets more wonders than 
the club of Hercules acc@plished. 
The pope has repliedto Louis Napoleon's 
pamphiet in the Journal § Rome. 
After Mrs. Wood cométhe circus at the Bos- 
ton. From Wood to sadust—natural. 
Microscopes were firsénvented and used in 
Germany in the year 162] 
The great plague whiclravaged Europe, Asia 
and Africa lasted from 58 to 638. 
Iron was first discoverd by the burying of Mt. 
Ida 1496 years B.C. 
The management of tb Italian Opera Troupe 
has left few pleasant remifseences behind it. 
The first private librarywas that of Aristotle, 
collected 534 years B. C. 
Mr. Wise makes a ballon ascent from King- 
ston, Canada, May 24th, he queen’s birthday. 
The Austrian consul goeral’s daughter lately 
went to a party in Washigton without hoops. : 
Professor Pierce says te French, among the 
moderns, are now pre-emhent in mathematics. 
A gloomy writer says le is a humbug and not 
worth the trouble we taketo preserve it. 
A vicious wag says thit love letters are gen- 
erally only a species of nose-paper. 
With some people the ight of the sun is the 
“luminosity of the solardise.” 
Men are at work on th: foundation of the new 
parliament house, at Ottewa, Canada. 
Lord Macaulay was buried in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey, with appropriate honors. 
Mr. Solomon Piper, of Boston, has given 
$1000 to the Unitarian Sosety, Dublin, N. H. 
The Cambridge folks tak of a new horse rail- 
road to run through East Cambridge. 
The Pemberton Mill accident will probably 
lead to building factories bat two stories high. , 
Almost all the European governments are a 
little short of money just about this time. 
Nineteen Chinamen were lately beheaded in 
Canton for the crime of kidnapping cooles. 
The hay crop of Maine averages 1,000,000 
tons, worth $10,000,000 per annum. 
The latest Parisian bonnets are long, round 
and advancing well over the head. ; 
The Mexican brigands not only rob passengers 
of their money, but of all their clothes. 





RESCUE OF TWO GIRLS. 
The Sydney Herald gives an account of the 
rescue of two European girls from Frazer Islands, 
believed to be the only survivors out of all the 
passengers of the wrecked ship Sea Belle. They 
were taken from the natives of the island on the 
22d of October—were found sixty miles inland. 
The Herald says “ the girls ppears to be about 
the respective ages of fi ol six years; their 
appearance is heart ren i@ir_ bodies, ema- 
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| Foreign Htems. 


Seventeen hundred and sixty-eight children 
were born in London during the last week in 
December. 

A submarine telegraph cable has been suec- 
| cessfully laid between the Channel Islands and 
France. 

Letters from Vienna fully confirm the asser- 
tion that Austria has abandoned all idea of re- 
newing the war in Italy. 

The Pyne and Harrison troupe were playing 
Mellon’s Opera of Victorine at Covent Garden 
| wt last dates. 

A cargo of two hundred and thirty-seven tons 
of human bones lately arrived in England from 
Sevastopol, which are to be used as compost. 

It is stated that Macaulay's History is to be 
completed by Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, who is, we 
| believe, his brother-in-law, and a very superior 

man. 

The monthly returns of the Bank of France 
| show a decrease in cash of 45,000,000 frances, 
and an increase in discounts of very vearly 
46,000,000. : 

M. Bome, a Dutch astronomer, has published 
a pamphlet to announce that the famous comet 
of Charles V., which was seen in 1558, will re- 
appear in the month of August next. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has dramatised Dickens's 
last serial story, “A Tale of Two Cities,” and it 
will be produced by Madame Celeste at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London. 

The Swiss Federal Council has ordered the 
pamphlet of Mazzini, printed at Lugonia, to be 
seized, and has expelled the foreigners who par- 
ticipated in its publication. 

The stud of horses now owned by the Em- 

eror Napoleon is the largest and most valuable 
in the world. It consists of 320 of the finest 
animals ever seen together. 

Late advices from Magador state that 6000 
men, the pink of the Moorish army, are en- 
camped on the hills beyond Magador, ready for 
action. ‘The Moors are said to hate taken, in 
all, 600 Spanish prisoners. 

Itis stated that when the twelve hundred clerks 
employed in the Bank of England leave the 
building in the evening, a detachment of troops 
march in to guard it during the night, although 
a burglar could not penetrate the solid vaults in 
six weeks. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


_ Time’s chariot wheels make their carriage road 
in the fairest face. 

When a great man stoops or trips, the small 
men around him suddenly become greater. 

_ True friendship is like sound health ; its value 
is seldom known until it is lost. 

True magnanimity does not consist in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall. 

They who affect to be always looking upward, 
are less likely to be careful how they walk below. 

Agriculture is the art of all arts; without it, 
man would be a savage, and the world a 
wilderness. 

_ The idle should not be classed among the 
living—they are a sort of dead men who can’t 
be buried. 

The human heart, like a feather-bed, must be 
roughly handled, well shaken, and exposed toa 
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variety of turns, to prevent its becoming hard. 
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in appearance human, fand, although enabled 
dually to recognize stich things as they must 








barge Cinginnati, and afterwards ferred 
the brig-rigged barge Triton, owned by the same 
firm. When the Triton was sent across the river 
from New Orleans, by General Jackson, to trans- 
port the 44th Regiment to meet the British, who 
had come from Lake Borgne to the Mississippi 
River, on the 23d of December, 1814, the flag 
was hoisted by the regiment, and saluted with 
hearty cheers. Since the close of the war, it 
has been preserved by the major commanding, as 
an invaluable relic. The names of two of the 
ladies who made it, Elizabeth Perry and Mar- 
garet Wallace, were worked with silk in two of 
the stars, and are still plainly discernible. 
ee ; 

A MILLIonNAIRE DEAD.—The Jamaica pa- 
pers announce the death of a millionnaire, Hon. 
Edward Thompson, Chief Magistrate, and se- 
nior member of Assembly for the Parish of 
Clarendon. Mr. Thompson may be considered 
the last of the planters of the olden time. He 
was connected with the agricultural interests of 
every parish in the island, and owned several 
sugar estates. His life was insured for £60,000. 

ese eae 

A Cuance.—As we are now closing out the 
stock of Ballou’s Pictorial, we will sell the bound 
volumes at half price, that is less than the cost 
of the white paper! These volumes 
thousands of brilliant engravings, tales, novelettes, 
sketches, biographies, adventures ; in short, each 
volume is an illuminated library in itself. Call 


contain 


and see. 
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A Ripe wortn rEcorpInG.—Among the 
| wonderful equestrian expeditions which are mat- 
| ters of record, it is stated that Lafayette rode in 
August, 1778, from Rhode Island to Boston, 
nearly seventy miles distant, in seven hours, and 
returned in six and a half. 





Tur McDoxoven Estate.—A large amount 
of real estate belonging to the McDonough 


have been in the habit of\seeing hourly before they 
fell into the hands of the natives, their acquaint- 
ance with their mother tongue is, as yet, appar- 
ently quite gone.” Other Europeans are believed 
to be prisoners of the blacks on Frazer Island. 





Tue Eccresiasticat Year.—The year 1860 
being “bissextile,” or leap year, there will be 
twenty-nine days in February, instead of twenty- 
eight, as usual. Lent will commence on the 22d 
of February, and Easter Day will fall on Sunday, 
the 8th of April—a fortnight earlier than last 
year. Whit Sunday will occur on the 27th of 
May, and Trinity on the 3d of June. There 
will be twenty-five Sundays after Trinity; Ad- 
vent Sunday will recuron the 2d of December, 
and Christmas Day wil fall on Tuesday, two 
days later (owing to leay year) than last year ; 
that is, according to the solar cycle, when the 
reckoning is by the daysof the week exclusively. 





A xew Steamer.—the New Haven Journal 
says that the New Yorkand New Haven Steam- 
boat Company have @cided to build another 
steamer, to run betweenthat city and New York. 
The exact dimensions ge not yet fully decided 
upon, but the new stearer will probably be built 
after the model of the }Im City, and be as large 
or larger than that faveite vessel. 





“THe Wetcome Guest.\—This new literary journal is 
acredit to Boston. Withet meddling in politics, or sece 
tarian matters, it is yet atensely interesting, crowded 
with original matter, and tating upon a great variety of 
subjects. No handsomer twspaper comes to our table, 
nor any one that is comucted ina more scholarly or 
agreeable manner. Messt Ballou and Durivage, the 
editors, are gentlemen @ great experience and good 
taste.— City ltem. 





Deatu or Espy.-Professor James P. Espy, 
the distinguished metérologist, for many years 
past connected with th observatory at Washing- 
ton, died in Cincinna lately. He added much 
that is valuable to thécience of meteorology. 








| estate, was sold at New Orleans, on the 23d ult., 
| 


roads in that city for thirty years, for the sum of | for account of the McDonough School Fund of 
The total amount of sales that | 
| voyage of life, throwtheir darling vices over- | 
{ board, as other maners their treasures, only | 


| New Orleans. 
day reached $155,000. 
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Vicroria’s Cutitprex.—The royal family | 


of England comprises eight children, all of whom 


enjoy good health, are blessed with amiable dis- | 
positions, and have the benefit of the best of 


paternal care at home. 





Ges. Harsey.—This stern and fiery soldier 
would like to have command of the troops in 
ah. We should like to see him there. The 
| Saints would quail before the man who has 


quelled the fiercest Indian braves. 


| 
| . 





guide to the White Mountains, was found hung acknowledging a prént of a fat tuck, 


| in a barn at East Burke, Vermont, recently. 
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less) is far better than its practice. 


Patrick THE GviprE.—A man known as 
| Patrick, formerly and for a long time a popular 


Tue Law.—lts theory (says poor Mr. Brief- 








Dariixc Vices.<Many persons, when they 
find themselves in dager of shipwreck in the 


| to fish them up againhen the storm is over. 
| 
a 





A CesTexaniaN-A_ widow lady named 
Boomer, now residi@ in Fall River, completed 


| her one hundredth y€ a few days since. The | 


old lady is enjoyingxcellent health, notwith- 


standing’ her age. 
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Mape it Herse?.—An old lady being 


asked to subscribe t@ newspaper, declined, on 





the ground that whethe wanted news she man- 


ufactured it. 
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Epitoriat Gratupe.—A country editor, 
says, 
“The smallest favorthankfully re« eived.” 
a 
$3.—The Flaq of Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent togetl® for $3 a year 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The house of Mr. Luther Briggs, of Daven 
port, Delaware, was lately consumed by fire, and 
five of his children perished in the flames. Mr 
Briggs and his wife were away from home at the 
time. <A sixth child, a lad of fifteen, saved him 
self by jumping out of the window. The fire 
broke out aan the children retired to bed, and is 
supposed to have caught from the stove 

‘The Winsted, Conn., Herald states that a cin 
ven of that town invested several vears since $50 

| in the stock of a Hartford Insurance Company 
Phe stock gradually advanced and dividends be 
gan to rollin. The fortunate purchaser has now 
received $4000 in cash dividends upon the orig 
inal purchase, while the stock itself is worth 
| $4000 besides, 

The mania for old coins continues with un- 

| abated energy. ‘Twenty-tive, fifty dollars, and 
even more have been paid for copper coins of the 
intrinsic value of one cent or less. For instance, 
what is known as the pattern cent of 1752, with 
the legend “ Liberty, std of Science and li- 
dustry,” has been sold for $65 50. 

Fire caught in one of the New York public 
schools one day lately, while tour hundred schol 
ars were in the building; but the fact was kept 
from the knowledge of the chiltlren by the teac \- 
ers, who dismissed them on the plea of ill health, 
and all were got out safely. The building was 
not much damaged by the fire. 

Sarah Jane Holley, voungest daughter of Per- 
ry Holley, of Mansticld, one evening lately, 
while reading, fell asleep and her clothing caught 

| fire from the light. AIL in flames she mn up 
| stairs to her sister, who enveloped her in the bed 
| clothes and extinguished the fire ; but she was so 
| badly burned that she died the next morning. 

The New Bedford Shipping List publishes the 
names of seventy-five whaling ships expected to 
arrive at that port during the present year, 
There are also cight vessels whose arrival at 
Fairhaven is looked for within the same time. 
There are now at the former place seventeen 
| ships, nine barques and one brig. 





The excitement in northwestern Penneylvania, 
where valuable oi! springs have been found within 
a few months, is constantly on the increase. New 
and apparently inexhaustible springs are being 
| constantly opened, and the greatest trouble seems 
to be to get barrels to hold the oil which so freely 
tlows out. 

ieonard Byington, a land operator in Iowa, 
lately had one hundred and nine sey arate notices, 

comprising nine columns in the lowa Reporter, 
i to different parties, that he is going to 
| foreclose the mortgages which he holds upon 
| their lands and tenements. 
‘Twelfth Night cakes are mentioned in a public 
document of the year 1311, signed by the ishop 
| of Amiens. In those good old times, when the 
substantial cake was cut, a large portion was set 
| aside for the Divine Infant and the Holy Mother, 
| which was distributed among the poor. 

The California legislature is composed of 34 
lawyers, 16 farmers, 5 stock-raisers, 4 ranche 
ros, 2 put themselves down “ mudsills,” 2 
miners, and 1 hairdresser, ‘The oldest mem!y 
is 68. Only 6 of the whole number are naty 
alized citizens. 

Liberal premiums have been offered by 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society for report 
experiments with different manures. Pey 
intending to compete are requested to notify 
secretary of the society before the first of Jas 
1861. j 
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able passion about it. 

Shelley perpetrated the following wise apo- 
thegm, levelled at critics in general: “ Contem- 
yorary criticism displays to genius the amount of 
ignorance against which it has to contend.” 

There are minds which adorn and enrich all 
they touch, which can learn wisdom from a 
flower, piety from a blade of grass, can find 
“sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

All pleasures must be bought at the price of 
pain. The difference between false pleasure an¢ 
true pleasure is just this—for the true, the price is 
paid before you enjoy it; forthe false, after you 
enjoy it. 

We are never d at any happi that 
drops into our lap, for we always fancy we are 
deserving of it; but if any piece of ill luck falls 
down upon us, we cannot imagine what we have 
done to deserve it. 

A beautiful thought is suggested in the Koran : 
“Angels, in the grave, will not question thee as 
to the amount of wealth thou hast left behind 
thee, but what good deeds thou hast done, while 
in the world, to entitle thee to a seat among the 
blest.” 








Boker's Budget. 


The seat of disease—an invalid’s chair. 

“Ma, aint there a kittychism for little boys—- 
this catechism is so hard.” 

The young gentleman who flew into a passion, 
has had his wings clipped. 

Could Baron de Rothschild, as a Jew, consci- 
entiously make a purse out of a sow’s ear ‘ 
Most men “ look out for number one.” 

Napoleon only looks oat for No. II. 
The horror of matrimony—dead latch key. 
Regular diet for married men at home—tongue. 
If a cat could make a speech, what kind of a 


Louis 





| speech would she make! A peroration (purr- 

| oration ). 

| A man who had been married tvice to ladies 
both named Catherine, advised his friends against 
taking dupli-Kates. 

| In purchasing abottle of ink, why do you ren- 

der yourself liable to the nightmare ! Because 

of the ink-you-buy (ineuls). 

What is the difference between a crockery 
dealer and a cabinet maker? One sells tea- 
sets and the other settees. 

The government contemplates furnishing us 
| with a new cent as soon as the ore is smelt. It 
will probably have an odor of mint. 

Why is a man who spcils his children like 
another who builds castles in the ar? Beeause 
| he indulges in fancy (infancy) too much. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Jo Cose is confident that his cat can eat a 
whole mouse, and therefore thinks it sheer im- 
pertinence to doubt that she can eat & mouse 
hole. 

A commercial gentleman bought a book on 
| the value of time. He was greatly disgusted at 
| finding it to contain nothing whatever about 
| discount 

A little boy asked the razor strop man if be 

| could sharpen his appetite’ The razor strop 

man at once stropped him so severely, that the 
archin cut off like winking. 

“Men,” said a merry old lady, “ when I wae 

| young, called me an enchantress, and now | have 

Jost ali my charms, they say | am as ugly a» « 

witch. Ah, drat em! 

“Why,” said a lover to his mistress, “ are you 


1 “Can't even guess.” “ Be 


like that hinge !”’ 
cause vou are something to a door” (adore 
She declined his sacquaimtance immediately, 
which considerably anhinged him 


ip 0 ie 
| About one sixth of the deaths there are repor 
| under consumption. 

The winter thus far has been very favorable 4 
the wheat crop at the north west. The Cley 
land Plaindealer says, ‘* Look out for a larg 
crop of this staple another year.” 

The valuable coal mines of Arkansas are now 
| being extensively worked, and measures are in 
progress to transport large quantities of the coal 
| to the New Orleans market. 

Mr. David A. Demarest, who had been a sub- 
scriber to the New York Commercial Advertiser 
for sixty-three years, died at Nyack lately. He 
was ninety-six years of age. 

Jowa had a large sorghum crop last year, and 
syrup of the value of over a million of dol- 
lars will be manufactured from it. 

There are in New York ninety insurance com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of cighteen 
millions. 








larniages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Magill, Mr. Philip B. Smith to 
Miss Agues Cooper. 
5 Kev. Mr. Taylor, Rev. John W. ¥. Barnes to Mins 
Eliza Taylor. 
By Kev. Mr Mason, Mr. Albert Morse, of Chicago, to 
Miss Sarah Newton, of Templeton 
By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. James L Studley to Mins 
Joanna F. Donovan. 
y Rev. Mr. Craft, Mr. Timothy 8. Gale to Mixes Jane 








Mr. Foljambe, Mr. Frederick H. Chessman to 
Frene 


At Roxbury, by Kev, Dr. Putnam, Mr. James Henry 
| Barnes, of Boston, to Mise Mary Virginia Buffington 
} At Auburndale, by Rey. Mr. Allen, Mr. Jobn Ward to 
ne Smith, both of Charlestown 
| At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Tilson, Mr, Thomas HH. Cor- 
| bett, of New York, to Mies Mary H. Kasterbrook 
| At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Jacob M. Phillips to 
| Mise Eliza Ann Tacker 
Y At Salem, by Rev. Mr, Willson, Mr, John P. Browning 
to Miss Lizzie W. Sunith 
At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Edwin F. Put- 
nam to Mixe Lucinda N. Preston 
At East Stoughton, by Rev Mr. Leach, Mr © Minot 
| Packard to Miss A. Kidora Littlefieid 
At lpewich, by Kev Mr. Southgate, Mr. Enoch I. Dote, 
| of Rowley, to Miss Elizabeth Aon Warner 
At Lowell, by Kev. Mr, Blanchard, Mr Henry M_ Ord- 
way to Mine Line A. Wood 
At New Bediord, by Rev Mr. Butler, Mr. Jotn H But- 
man, of Fairhaven, to Mise Charlotte H. Luscomb 
At Yonkers, N.Y, by Rev. Mr Brewer, Mr. Jom A 
Ordway, of Boston, to Mise Charlotte W. Partridge 


| Deaths. 


In this city. Mre M Smith, 45. Mr Praneis Chickty, 
62. Mrs. Hannah Coe, 77, Mr. Nathaniel A. Virgin, 4h; 
Mr Jame Lappen. 44, Mre Eliaateth Garland, 52, Mr 
Auguetas Melvin, 3), William CP Hodges, 

At (barkestown, Mre. Doras Joy, #2, Mr. William # 
Rice. %. Mre Hannah KR. Stork weil 

At Dorchester, Mr. George LeBaron Kaymond, T7 

At Koxbary. Mr. Jacob Alien, 4 

At North Cambridge, Mr Benjamin Rand, 71 

At Waltham, Mise Lacy L. Russell, 2 

At Newton Commer, Mre Patty Hyde. *5 

At Dedham, Mr Artemar Kearse, # 

At south Braintree, Mire. Deborah Gardiner, 

At Salem. Mr. Andrew Eliott, 22, Mre Lydia PF. Pulst 
fer %]. Mre Sarah W. Feit. 

At Danvers, Mre. Kiateth K Prentiw, @ 

At Lawrence, Mre. Mary A. Norton, 37 

At Piywouth, Mr. Charlee M. Manter, 22. Mise Harriet 
N Cote, 2 

At Wareham. Mre Wadeworth Crocker 

At Harvard. Mr Waiter Dr keom, 

At Millbury. Mre, Serah ¢ 

At Newbary, Mr Timethy © Kaspp. 27 

At Weet Newbury, Mre Sarah Lo Bates, 27 

At Northampton, Mr Ann Maria Boisad, 2, Mere 
Ureula Bernard, 67 

At Hetfierd, Mre Arilia Peckard, 74 

At Uxbevige. Mr George * Tat, % 

At New Bedford, Mr. Abrehare Borden, 74 
Trusen, ©, Mr. leew Shereee. o 

At Santocket, Mr Bieherd 4 Hesler, 

At Portland, Me . Mise Permioge Martin, #7, Me. Cath 
eras Martic. ©). Mre Ane Peetady, @ 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
OUR CHASTENING. 





Last night, when the sun went down to rest, 
In a fiery, molten sea, 

Wore never a monarch’s couch, I ween, 
Such regal canopy. 


And still, in the warmth of the crimson glow, 
And still, in the golden gleam, 

Came the sickening thought that ne‘er again 
Should we watch its fading beam ; 


For he who had made that dear old home 
Welcome and warm and bright, 

We knew, by the weary pain in our hearts, 
Was going home that night. 


The shadows lay close to the old hearthstone, 
And across an old arm-chair ; 

But changed to a flood of golden light, 
As it fell on his snowy hair. 


The stars came out in their quiet light, 
And we fancied that they could feel, 

And tried to shut their pitying eyes 
To the grief they could not heal. 


And all through that solemn eventide, 
And all through the livelong night, 

We watched with an anguish before unknown, 
For the parting spirit’s flight. 


And when the new day with a bounding step 
Came up o'er the eastern hill, 

The hand we had pressed, the lips we had kissed, 
Were lying cold and still. 


And a shadow lay on the garden path, 
And lodged in the trees above ; 

But we knew, and we tried so hard to feel, 

** It was only done in love.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MARTINET. 


BY ARTHUR L. STONE. 


Captaris Meacnem, master and part owner 
of the ship Whirlwind—little Bob Meathen— 
small in stature, and in intellect, but a great man 
in his own opinion, was in the strictest sense of 
the term a martinet, a fussy, fretful, over-nice 
fellow, in short a perfect “old Betty.” 

He was not usually tyrannical or overbearing, 
and always gave his men an abundance of good 
food ; but his uncomfortable disposition was so 
widely known that he frequently found consid- 
erable difficulty in shipping a crew, for of all 
captains, your true Jack Tar most dislikes a 
martinet, a man who would experience more real 
vexation at the sight of a spot on his white decks, 
or a rope hanging loose, than at the loss of a 
mast, or the destruction of a whole suit of sails. 

On one occasion, after remaining longer than 
usual in port, from this very cause, he succeeded 
in shipping an excellent crew, consisting of 
twelve able and four ordinary seamen, all fine- 
looking, stout-built fellows, good sailors and 
brave men, who would cheerfully obey any rea- 
sonable command, however difficult or dangerous 





“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Wilcox; and poor 
Geordie was “ worked up” for the remainder of | 
the afternoon. 

During the second dogwatch that evening, this 
incident was freely and fully discussed in the 
forecastle, and it was ananimously resolved that 
a captain who would knock a man down 
for simply forgetting to add the “sir” to 
his name, was unreasonable, and furthermore, 
that Captain Meachem had got the wrong boys 
aboard if he expected to play the bully. 

The next day passed without any striking ex- 
hibition of the captain’s peculiar characteristics, 
with the exception of a severe lecture which the 
officer of the deck received upon the occasion of 
Meachem’s finding a piece of ropeyarn nearly 
three inches long upon the quarter<leck. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the captain, in the 
course of his remarks, “the officer who would 
permit a ropeyarn to encumber the deck, and 
offend the eye of his superior, would not scruple 
to go to sleep inthis watch on deck, steal the 
chain cable in port, and sell it for old iron, or cut 
his captain’s throat. Neatness, sir, is as far 
ahead of godliness, as the figing jib-boom is 
ahead of the taffrail. If you go on in this way, 
I predict that you will end your days upon the 
gallows, and bring the gray hairs of your aged 
parents in sorrow to the grave.” 

“ That can’t be, sir,” interrupted the mate, who 
was something of a wag in his way. “My 
father is bald, and my mother wears a wig.” 

“Silence!” thundered the captain. “I am 
perfectly astonished at your depravity. Next to 
a want of neatness, the habit of indulging in un- 
seemly Ipvity is most criminal. Ihave but very 
little hope of you, although the Bible (!) says 
that 

‘** While the lamp holds out to/burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.’ 

Captain Meachem was very fond of quoting 
the Scriptures, and the foregoing is a fair speci- 
men of his correctness. A famous Bible quota- 
tion of his was Pope’s well-known line : 


‘* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


“Now,” continued Meachem, “remove that 
unsightly object from my quarter-deck, and if I 
ever again find a just cause for anger, there will 
be trouble between you and I!” And the pom- 
pous little fellow stuck his thambs in his vest 
pockets and strutted aft. 

“ Come this way, a couple of you, with hand- 
spikes,” exclaimed the mate. 

Two men immediately hastened aft with cap- 
stan bars, procured from the rack around the 
mainmast. 

“ Now, then, get a purchase under that Irish 
pennant, heave it alongside the rail, then get a 
heavy tackle and hoist it overboard,” commanded 
the mate, who was not a little amused at the 
absurdity of the captain’s conduct. 

“ Do you mean to insult me, sir?” demanded 
Meachem, turning abruptly as he heard the mate’s 
commands. 

“By no means, captain, I only wished to get 


“T guess he does, jack,” replied the mate, following, : 7 aprnpalietaty 

laughing. “ But com come boys, turn to and again brought in requisition, and the q 

have a bad job over aquick as possible.” deck faithfully scoured, ; aac 
Accordingly the hastened aft, with their finished on Friday, the captain was overheard to 

holystones, buckets 5 oe and bars of soap, to 

give the already snowhite quarter-deck a fresh 

scouring 

“Don’t scrub too hed, boys, so as to wake the 

old man up,” said thenate, as they commenced 

operations, giving at fe same time a sly wink to 

Jack Ratline. 


} 


say to the mate : 
“* Next Sunday morning, sir, we will holystone 
the maindeck fore and aft.” 
This was promptly reported in the forecastle, 
and the unanimous opimon was expressed that 
“the old man would find himself slightly mis- | 1 
taken in that respect, when Sunday came.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir,” mponded* Jack, seizing a At length the ev entful morning — é re ; 
prayer-book and squajng down upon the deck bell had scarcely chimed the four strokes W se 
directly over the capain’s stateroom. As the | denote six o’clock, when again the order = 
mate observed Jack emurely apply the water, passed forward to call the watch apt _ 
soap and sand to a pige of the deck about three | t “scour her down. T he ys 1 _ c oe 
feet square, exactly »ver the head of the old | their berths and dressed in an ine = i i ge 
man’s berth, and roll p his sleeves for vigorous | time, and as they emerged from the forecast : me 
exertion, he turned awy and walked forward to second mate came forward with the key oO! , z 
conceal his laughter. y boatswain’s locker. But to his se toitge ee “a 
Then Jack proceed¢ to “spread himself” on | found upon ; opening this ye ol in tes 
scrubbing, viciously |hoving his prayer-book | stones, marline-spikes, ek —- i ba : Hab 
back and forth with geat force and rapidity, yosition in which old Mother 
creating a sound not glike rumbling thunder, or 
the roar of heavy agllery. The perspiration 
ran down his face, as lp labored, but he steadily 
continued his exertions being determined, as he 
said, “to make his pag on deck as white as any 
on’em;” and if he has been allowed to remain 
long in that particular pot, it is quite probable 
that he would have suceeded in doing what one 
of his shipmates advise him to do; that is, scrub 
a hole through the deci, and drop the prayer- 
book on the old man’s lead. 
He had been at work scarcely five minutes, 
however, when Captain Meachem made his ap- 
pearance at the head of the companionway, 
partly dressed, and evidently in a great rage. 
“ What do you mean, you villain, by scrubbing 
right over my head before I had turned out 38 
exclaimed the irate little skipper- 
“J didn’t know but what you had turned out, 
sir,” replied Jack, with amusing nonchalance. 
“| thought this was the place where you ginrally 
sot when you was on deck, and I took it bekase 
I reckon I kin holystone a deck whiter than ary 
other man aboard.” 
“Tr’s quite likely you can, judging from the 
energy which you have just displayed, and-which 
has been the means of waking me from a pleas- 
ant dream of home,” replied Meachem, some- 
what mollified by the implied consideration for 
his comfort which Jack had exhibited, and 
scarcely knowing whether to be angry or 
gracious. 
“T hope I haint offended you, sir,” continued 
Jack, “cos I was only trying to do what I 
thought would please ye.” 
“ You are perfectly excusable, Jack,” replied 
the captain, whose wrath had now entirely disap- 
peared. “It seems )it was your zeal to do that 
which you thought w > 'd please me, that caused 
you to scrub so.ene! ply above my head ?” 
“ Zactly so, sir,” ied Jack, touchipg his 
may continue to b 


unpleasant f 
bard found herself when she 


—* went to the cupboard, 


To get her poor dog a bone, 
But susp oh ge there, the cupboard was bare, 


‘And so the poor dog got none. 

For lo! the holystones were non iventt sunt ; 
and, as Paddy would express it, when he looked 
where they were they wa'n’t there! 

« Here’s a go!” exclaimed the officer.“ Boys, 
the holystones are missing, do you know where 
they are?” 

“Gone?” echoed the men, in well-feigned 
surprise. “No, sir, we don’t know anything 
about ’em.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. I know you've 
put ’em out of the way yourselves to get clear of 
using ’em.” 

“Vell, hi’m blessed hit that haint too bad, 
sir,” exclaimed a cockney tar, who stood next to 
the second mate, “to haceuse hus hof ooking 
the ’olystones, ven you knows that we loves to 
’olystone better’n we does to heat hour wittles.” 
“That are aint according to the principles of 
aour great free and enlightened republic, to ac- 
cuse men of arything till yeou’ve got some proof 
agin ’em,” added a Yankee. 

At this moment the mate 
the second mate informed him that the holystones 
were not in the boatswain’s locker. 

“Then I think they must be in another lock- 
er,” replied the mate. 

“ What locker do you think they’re in, sir?” 
asked the second dickey. 

“Davy Jones’s,” drily replied the mate. 

“So I think, sir, and these villains have 
chucked ’em overboard ; but I'll go and tell the 
old man, and I guess he’ll fix ’em.” And off he 
posted for the cabin. 

In a few minutes the old man came on deck in 
aterrible rage, declaring he'd flog the whole 
ship’s company if they didn’t instantly tell what 
they had done with the holystones. All hands 
were called aft and questioned, but on and. all 

















came forward, and 
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of execution, but were not to be im: 
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mplished by the afternoon of the second 
day out, when the watch was set below, and the 
regular routine of sea life began. 

On the following afternoon an incident oc- 
curred which gave the men their first insight into 
their commander. After dinner, as the weather 
was very fine, Captain Meachem took an arm- 
chair, a book and a cigar on deck, and seated 
himself by the side of the binnacle, where the 
spanker formed an awning over his head. By 
the time his cigar was consumed he felt the need 
of a more potent stimulus, and called to the 
steward for a glass of brandy. One of the cap- 
tain’s faults, which we had forgotten to mention, 
was his love of ardent spirits. He was always 
strictly temperate while in port, but invariably 
balanced this compulsory self-denial by a free in- 
dulgence at sea. Instead, however, of drinking 
deeply enough at any one time, to make himself 
completely intoxicated, he imbibed almost con- 
stantly, but in such quantities as to keep him 
continually fretful and peevish. 

The steward promptly brought the brandy, 
and presently a second glass was called for, which 
soon followed its predecessor down the captain’s 
throat. By this time the old man began to grow 
restive, and after pacing several times across the 
deck, cast his eye around him for some pretext 
for finding fault, and thus relieving his diminutive 
mind. 

Geordie McDonald, a burly, good-humored 
Scotchman, stood at the wheel, thinking, no 
doubt, of the “land o’ cakes and brither Scots,” 
and perchance of some pretty Bessie, or High- 
land Mary he had left behind him. Suddenly 
his wandering thoughts were recalled to the ac- 
tual world by the captain's voice. 

“ How does she head ?”’ he snarled, somewhat 
after the manner of an ill-natured cur. 

“ South by east,” replied Geordie, forgetting 
in his abstraction to add the “ sir.”” 

“ What's that?) What do you say?” growled 
his majesty. 

“ South by east,” repeated Geordie. 

“O, you impertinent scoundrel,” shouted the 
captain, shaking his fist at Geordie, who could 
not for the life of him imagine in what manner 
he had offended his superior. 

“ Relieve the wheel,” continued Meachem, in 
aloud voice. One of the watch immediately 
came aft and took the wheel from Geordie’s 
hands. 

“ Now !” cried the captain, dealing the Seotch- 
man a violent blow in the face which sent him into 
the lee scuppers, “take that! Henceforth re- 
member that there’s a handle to my name.” 

“ Ay, sir,” replied Geordie, as he picked him- 
self up. ‘ But, do you ken we have handles to 
rum jugs in my country!” And he started 
forward. 


“ Mr. Wilcox,” roared the captain, addressing | 


himself to the mate, “send that impudent 
Scotchman to slush her down fore and aft, then 
let him scrape the rust off the anchors till supper 
time.” 





ik Bees 
“deigning to notice the mate. 

Upon this, the “ Irish pennant” was quietly 
thrown overboard ; but the mate had succeeded 
in placing the captain in a most ridiculous posi- 
tion, and all the circumstances of the affair were 
soon reported forward. 

This happened on Saturday, the third day ot 
the passage. During the first and second days 
out, the decks had been thoroughly holystoned, 
and there was not yet so much as a spot to mar 
their purity, for they had been carefully washed 
down in the morning, swept at noon, and again 
washed off during the first dogwatch. ‘The next 
day being the Sabbath, and the ship being now 
at sea, the men, of course expected to be on that 
day released from all labor except the necessary 
operations of trimming the yards, and making 
or shortening sail as might be required. 

Consequently the morning watch were not a 
little surprised at being aroused from their com- 
fortable nooks in which they had stowed them- 
selves, at six o’clock, by these orders from the 
quarter-deck : 

“Lay aft here the watch. Man the force 
pump and draw buckets. Call the other watch 
to holystone.” 

This was not only an unexpected but a most 
disagreeable commencement of the appointed 
day of rest ; but there was no alternative but to 
obey, and the port watch tumbled lazily aft, 
while the third mate opened the forecastle door 
to call the starbowlines. : 

“Starboard watch ah-o-o-y! Turn out, ye 
sleepers ; this is Sunday morning, and you must 
take a turn at your Bibles and prayer-books.” 
(Large holystones, which are drawn along the 
decks by ropes attached to ringbolts inserted in 
the end of the stone, are called by the sailors, 
Bibles ; while the smaller hand stones, which are 
used for scrubbing—the serubee kneeling on 
deck, and plying the stone with both hands—are 
called prayer-books.) 

With many strong expressions of disgust, the 
starbowlines tumbled out of their bunks, jumped 
into their clothing and proceeded to take out the 
Bibles and prayer-books from the boatswain’s 
locker. 

“It’s too bad, boys,” exclaimed the mate, 
coming forward. 
I can’t help it. 


“It’s altogether too bad, but 
It’s the old man’s orders.” 

“He be somethinged!” exclaimed one of the 
men. 








en 
cap. « 
ver me ake 
rx Bit be ; took until the job is 


pies 

ofits himor iy great ine’ anid “laying the flattering 
unction to his soul” that he had not only made 
the “lazy bugger” turn out, but had earned a 
glass of grog by his scrubbing operations. 
After two hours of hard labor, the quarter- 
deck was thoroughly holystoned. The port 
watch, meanwhile, had washed down the main- 
deck, and now, breakfast being ready, all the 
men were sent below, except two ordinary sea- 
men, who were kept on deck to finish their labor 
of polishing the brass work. 
While the breakfast was discussed in the fore- 


“ Never mind,” said he, “if you have thrown 
the hol Ystones overboard, you sha’n’t get clear of 
scouring. Mr. Wilcox, unship the two grind- 
Stones, and let them be used for holystones ; then 
take that soapstone slab in the galley and saw it 
up into hand stones.” ; 

This was done immediately, and the work of 
holystoning was performed as usual, the grind- 
stones serving as Bibles, and the blocks of soap- 
Stone as prayer-books. Of course it was more 
difficult to scour the deck white with these rude 


wid Gee contrivances than with proper stones, and the 
80 discussed, | men unanimously decided at breakfast time that 


minus i 7 
— igo he orgel of the word. Scarcely | they had “shot their granny ”’ that time! 
. re : bfagt ni i a 

ead =r after-breakfast pipes, However, it was not too late to remedy this 

nr aegis unforeseen difficulty, for if holystones could dis- 
RPE sc ’ p cir aston- | appear so mysteriously, why might not grind- 

6; 8 stones also vanish? A hint to this effect was 
rst ro oe hl agg bio pok- | sufficient to inspire all with a belief that some of 
patency oe 4 ; auten up | these fine mornings the extempore holystones 
pcodeeggede ey § et hold of the | would be found to have followed their onedbens 

? . fe y 

a, oe ON Wis ik ea sors. Nor were they mistaken. On Tuesday 

satel bas ack Cae te ce ‘as #6 Aig i morning, search was made for the zrindstones and 
soapstone slabs, but they ve issi 

sisich ak aGdiaek tac : I , but they too were missing. 

Pe os oh a ved = —. At this discovery the old man raved till he 
B one, the | could hardly speak fre 
' ' 3 om hoarsenes “Urses 
voc oe that ws | Yould surely be allowed | till the air was blue; but celia off gore 
‘© go below in peace ; buiCaptain Meacham w ; hei < 
peace ; ptain Meachem was “ Ah, you scoundrels,” he at length exclaimed 


the Bibles and prayer-books were | ordered to turn to and holystone ; 
| second mate could bring out the erindstones, the 


deni . at * ld ntneene of + 
ied enone tititt oF a Single person. 


but before the 


After this labor was | port watch had come aft with the proper hely- 
stones in their hands. 


“ Where in thander did vou find those stones '"" 


asked the second mate. 


“In the boatswain’s locker,”’ was the reply 
The second mate looked incredulous, but said 


| nothing further about the subject, and bade the 


nen go to work at once. After the decks were 


thoroughly scoured, the holystones were placed 


n the half deck, and the grindstones were again 


srought on deck. Captain Meachem now flat 


tered himself that the holystones were beyond 
the reach of the men; but his curiosity was not 
a little excited to know where they had been kept 
since their disappearance. 


The work of seraping was finished by Satur 
day night, and on Sunday morning again the 
work of holystoning was attempted, but strange 
to say, both holystones and grindstones had 
again disappeared. 

This time the captain’s rage knew no bounds, 
After cursing the men to his heart's content, he 
ordered strict search to be made for the missing 
stones in the forecastle, between decks and hold ; 
but after the whole forenoon had been spent in 
this hopeless task, during which every chest and 
bunk in the forecastle, and every nook and cran- 
ny of the hold had been explored, without find- 
ing the stones, he concluded that this time they 
must have been thrown overboard, and retired 
below to plan some means of punishing the crew, 
Something in their appearance, 
warned him not to go too far, and at length he 
concluded to say no more about the matter, but 
to work the men up as much as possible during 
the remainder of the voyage. The officers were 
ordered to keep every man awake in his wateh 
on deck at night, and various eye-openers were 
specified as proper to be used for this purpose, 
‘among which was the ingenious one of hooking 
the two blocks of a tackle to ringbolts in the 
deck several feet apart, and making the men 
swing away for hours together upon the fall, 
without, of course, gaining a tenth part of an 


inch. 
The officers, however, did not obey these 


orders, and the men continued to enjoy their 
stolen naps as usual. On the following ‘Tuesday 
morning the second mate had occasion to go to 
the boatswain’s locker for a marline-spike, and 
upon opening the door discovered that the holy- 
stones had been again restored to their proper 
place. 

It is needless to describe the many mysterious 
i ances of the holy- 


however, 





PI es and re-apy 
stones during the remainder of the voyage. 
Suffice it to say that they were never to be found 
on Sunday, and only once a week on a week day. 
Captain Meachem had them stowed in various 
places, but put them wherever he would, they 
were sure to disappear until the following Friday, 
At length it became so well understood that on 
this day alone the holystones could be found, 
that _no attempt was made to scour the decks at 


her crew. On the following day the m: 


mh Cu 
aboard to be — 


paid off, and as they received their 
Wages, one after another departed. At length 
ys one of the crew remained upon the ship 

she pocketed his “ spondoolicks, 
toward the captain, saying : 

“ ahs , : 
. I suppose, cap’n, you'd like to know where 
: em holystones are?’ (The stones had again 
oe since the preceding Friday ) 

“y, ‘ 

es, Ishould. Where ” 
. are they ¢” replie 

Meachem. . = 


” he turned 


“Well, cap’n,” said the man, backing toward 

the cabin door, “ they’re under the lower bunk in 

your stateroom!” And he made a hasty exit. 
The captain could searcely credit this 


; but he 
haste : ms 


ned to his stateroom, and there indeed were 
the missing holystones, snugly stowed beneath 
his berth—probably the only place 
which had not been explored in the search for 
the stones after their second disappearance. 

The man exhibited to theynate before he left 
the ship, the manner in which the 
been placed there. 


on board 


stones had 
It seems he had first carried 
them down between decks through the 
then walked aft, and standing on the transom 
raised a small hatch in the after cabin see, 
, > 
C 


forceastle, 


hrough which he gained easy access to the 
abin. Then, first making sure that the old man 

















not yet satisfied. «png . 

“Pump ship, sir,”’ saidhe, addressing himself esha exo 
to the mate, and acccordigly the “old skiff” 
was pumped out. 

““Now then, men, la the ropes in Flemish 
coils, and then you may bye the rest of the day 
to yourselves,” continued feachem, in a tone of 
gracious condescension. 


You shall now begin to 
scrape the masts, and as you have thrown the 
grindstones overboard, you must do it with dull 
knives ; but by Heaven you shall make every 
inch of the masts as bright as a new dollar !” : 
Accordingly all hands were set at work to 
scrape the masts, which were unpainted, from 
the royal trucks to the deck. Next to “ slushing 
down,” scraping is one of the most disagreeable 
tasks that a sailor is ever called upon to per- 
form. To be obliged to sit in the bight of a 
Tope, swinging about the mast, and scrape the 
hard wood bright, is decidedly unpleasant at any 
time, but tenfold werse when your knife is dull, 


“No thanks to you;you send us below cos 
yer can’t find nothin’ elseto work us up on,” 
muttered an indignant tarloud enough for the 
captain to hear him. 

“What's that, sir?” «manded the skipper 
the words coming forth im similar manner to 
the yelps of an angry ea “Do you dure to 
growl aboard of my ship! Crawl up into the 
main-topgallant crosstrea and stay there till I 
call you down.” 





and long before night the crew of the Whirlwind ; 


began to fear that they had a second time de- | t 
stroyed their venerable maternal ancestor. y 
There were but two men, it will be remembered 
who knew what had become of the 
stones, and they key 
men went forth, 
labor of Scraping, 


The poor fellow was bliged to obey, and 
crawling slowly up the riting, he perched him- 
self upon the crosstrees, #1 amused himself by 
shaking bis fist at the cap{n, whenever his back 
was turned, to the great ght of the mate, who 
observed these demonstripns of hostility. He 


missing | 1 
yt their own counsel. As the | « 
they were surprised to see the 
stones restored to their places in 
frames, ready for use: 


two grine 
1 the h 


but their surprise did not ¢ 





Another added a violent imprecation upon the 
old man’s optics ; but the mate pretended not to 
hear these polite remarks, and continued : 

“I shouldn't think a man that has the Bible at 
his tongue’s end, like Captain Meachem, would 
forget the commandment in regard to the | 
Sabbath.” } 

“IT reckon he reads it like this, sir,” interposed | 


the man who had so unceremoniously consigned 
his skipper to perdition : | 
‘ Six dare shalt thou labor, and do al] that thou art 


abi. 
And on the seventh, bolystone the decks and scrape the 
iron cable.’ * 


was not called down antibis shipmates had fin- 


. ag? prevent them from taking . 
ished their dinner, and wi obliged to make the 1 taking adv 


antage - , 
aia. we of their re } 


; to sharpen their knives and scrapers 
When Captain Meachem came on deck, } 


| was informed th 
pat the vrindstones had mysteri- | 
ously re-appeared., : 


best meal he could upon je cold fragments re- 
maining in the pans. 





he 
During the afternoon, feouncil of war was 
held in the forecastle, and was finally decided 
that there should be no m@ Sunday holystoning 
on board the Whirlwind, At voyage, in spite of 
A methodf abolishing this in- 


stitution of Captain Me@em's was proposed 


“ Very well,” said he, “ before night I will 


morning we will holystone 
) e the decks ags oe 
the old man. The sd capil 
The work of « raping progressed rapidly now 
e ily no 
and before night the « Tapers hac : , 


1 
} 
| 
have them taken into the 
| 





the Lake of Geneva, the residence 


so much the desire of Monsieur Necker that 
* | and his wife shonld be pickled in this that be 


next morning, to renew their | Pid yearly to the town for the supply of 
tam quantity of spirits of wine for that 





the common measure ¢ I 
eas of fe 
cabin, and to-morrow upon the road 


grows thinner, they that remain ¢ 
| we 


1 vot as far down atr 


was asleep, he slipped into the état: room, and 
deposited the holystones in their novel place of 
concealment. 

; The captain could searcely help smiling at the 
ingenious manner in which he had been ont- 
witted, and as he had no longer any authority 
over the rascals, the subject was immedinte ly 
dropped, and from that time forth nothing ‘ 


: Inore 
was heard about the lost holystones, 





+.-re. ~- 
PICKLED CORPSES. 

It is not gene 3 b 

t gene rally known that at Coppet, on 
: of the late 
rane de Stael, and her father and mother. the 
vlebrated Monsieur and Madame Necker the 
atter are not there buried, but are pres rved in a 
‘aye vat of spirits of wine. The cunocus—and 
hey are not few—rush there to se this most 


minfal as well as disagreeable of sights “Kessoes 


° we 
nanner, that, fearing his own family might 
arry out his wishes, he left a certain 7 





nye 
hot 
ain sum to be 


a cer- 























t varpese 
The vat is placed in the grounds revel to the 
ouse, and partially hid by trees which bie 
rand-on, Monsieur Je Baron de Stas had 
lanted round it.—Court Journal 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE 
Ten thousand haman bw ings set forth tovether j 
on their journey. After ten wears. one-th 1 at 


t have disappeared. At the mir 






‘ but balf a 
Faster and faster, as the 
now he 
here As chron 
ore and ten a band of some { bu 


ary and le down to rise » 








and accepted, and two of } men were chosen to | as the lower mastheads poem : uggle on. At ninety these hare heen rv in “ 
do that which should makguture holystoning an | the afternoon the st ward nee ha o'clock in ¥. a eye of thirty trem “ parriarche ! 
impossibility. | in the half deck and loc ked them the grindstones One ti oe Sages os “wageenes 
On the mornings offuesday and Friday At the usual hour next midis ba wutiow le enak We ee ge 
‘ we men were 6 of death is finished. —Fcowancet 
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~<OTHE FLAG OF | 





a for “ ing of our Cain 1 | 
BELI . cs ay EAD. | 


¢ H. CARROLL BATES. 


In ve’ some winters since the city of L—— 
tineir” of a constellation of beauties never since 
ey led; of this galaxy, Belle Ashmead was | 
~ “bright particular star.” The spoiled pet | 

of wealth and fashion, she hesitated at nothing ; | 

she dared todo any and everything—could drive | 
four-in-hand, with coachman and footman inside, | 
herself mounted on the box—or point her re- | 
volver to the mark withthe coolness of an accom. | 
plished duellist, that elicited the admiration of all 

the sportsmen. Yet, with all this bravado of | 
manner, there was nothing Amazonian about | 
her. A warm-hearted woman, scorning all affec- | 
tation, and caring nothing for the “ they says,” | 

Belle had hosts of admirers; but among the | 
many that aspired to her hand, Harry Grosvenor | 
and Ward Weldon were the most favored of her | 
suitors, and rumor said that Harry would soon | 
lead the lovely Belle to the altar. Either was 
unexceptionable, so far as position went, and 
even wealth, if appearances spoke the truth. 
Yet Belle hesitated ; brave in everything else, she 
was timid in love. 

“T think I will never marry,” she said one day 
to Fanny Smith, her friend and confederate in 
all her adventures. “One never knows whether 
oue is really loved until after marriage, and I 
could not bear the alternative of finding myself 
unloved.” 

“Make no rash resolves, Ma Belle. It has 
already been announced that you have capit- 
ulated for good and valuable considerations, and 
that the happy day is named. So don’t disap- 
point your thousand-and-one dear friends, who 
have exhausted all the amusements of the sea- 
son, opera and all, and are dying for the most 
‘brilliant affair of the season’—in other words, 
your wedding to come off. The moment is a 
propitious one ; consent to offer yourself a sacri- 
tice for your friends’ sake.” 

“Cease such idle badinage. I shall never 
perform the tableau ‘ marriage la mode,’ to grat- 
ity the idle curiosity of any one. I cannot per- 
suade myself that Harry Grosvenor, with his 
many acqui s, accomy nts and fasci- 
nations, was the one intended by nature that I 
should love, honor and obey.” 


Hel 





“T hope, my dear Belle, for your own sake, you 
put that last clause in parentheses, to be omitted 
at pleasure; for you don’t really mean to say 
that being exists that you could love, honor and 
obey? Do you really persuade yourself that the 
time willever come when you can say—‘T am 
ashamed that women are so simple as to seek for 
rule, supremacy and sway,’ ete.? and in all 
things prove yourself a most dutiful wife. This 
is fearful. Tam persuaded that in this vulgar 
age, wonders will never cease. It was only yes- 
terday my music teacher proposed to me ‘ love 
in a cottage,’ but I respectfully declined, prefer- 
bring . n_ma_ egy . i 

“ Fanny, [beg of you be serious for one mo- 
met lee any CONN a 
Ward.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“O, Vllinform you when the plans are ma- 
tured! They are vague and half formed. I 
have been warned that Harry Grosvenor cares 
more for what goes with my hand, than the hand 
itself.” 

“What of Ward?” 

There was no answer for a moment; the 
lashes drooped on her cheek for a second, then, 
raising her laughing eyes, she said: 

“He shall have a different test, but equally 
severe.” 

“You really do not care for either of them as 
they do for you. With you, it is ‘I prithee 
make love to make sport withal,’ but love no 
man in good earnest. Take care how you trifle 
with Ward Weldon! What is to be the all- 
powerful test that shall bring out the alloy ? 
Have you sent for some gawky country cousin to 
take your place in the house, and then have them 
informed that you have metamorphosed yourself 
into such abeing? or do you intend to close the 
establishment, informing them that the house- 
hold have absconded, myself among the number, 

\ and that vou alone are left to tell the tale? or— 
but T cease to enumerate the ways and means at 
your disposal to detect the base counterfeit from 
the true coin; for I know, madcap that you are, 
you will pursue your own plans, however wild 
the schemes may be.” 





“Take a homeopathic dose of patience, 
Fanny, and wait for the finale. If they pil, 1 
shall never trust mankind again. I shall see you 
again soon. Meet me to-morrow at my home, 
late in the afternoon.” 





It was late in the afternoon of the next day 
that a group of gentlemen were standing on the 
Galt House steps, amusing themselves with 
watching the passers-by and commenting upon 
them. Conspicuous among the group was Harry 
Grosvenor and Frank Smith, Fanny’s brother. 

“A tine afternoon, like this, brings out the 
pride and beauty of our city. There is none can 
surpass her for beautiful ladies! Bevies of them 
have passed here since we have stood upon these 
steps,” said Harry. 

“T vive unqualified assent to everything that 
implies praise for Kentucky, either city or coun- | 
try. By the by, Fan tells me that Belle left for | 
the country this morning; one of her freaks, I | 
suppose. Belle understands the art of making 
herself desirable by being absent when she is 
most needed—somewhat after Weller’s manner 
of letter-writing—making us wish we 


could sce 
She well knows others are not to 


Have 


more of her. 


he thought of, when she is absent. 


you 
seen her lately, Harry?” 

“T saw her last evening. We attended the 
opera. 


delle is a tine woman, but I fear somewhat 


spoiled hy being petted. There are some risks, 






VeTL ith 


«king her hand.”’ 


venor shrugged his shoulder, and replied : 


; tion to make a gentleman friend, and would like 
| to see you in the library.” 


haughty form seemed to dilate, 





“The all-desirable object to be sought, is her 
father’s purse ; the only risk is the getting or not 
getting of that.” 

“ Take care, Grosvenor! you nearly knocked 
down that woman beside you! What is it you 
want (” said Frank. 

It was a dark, foreign-looking woman he ad- 
dressed—-her form bent with sickness or care, and | 
her whole appearance speaking utter destitution. 

| 
| 


She was asking aid. 

“ Signor, a little, for the love of Heaven!” 
she said, in those liquid tones that indicate the 
Italian. 

She spoke very brokenly, and her voice seemed 
choking with sobs. With a muttered impreca- 
tion and a “begone!” Grosvenor turned from 
Frank flung some silver at her feet, with a | 
“Take that, woman !"" | 

She turned from it with a haughty gesture, 
and walked away. 

“Rather indifferent for a beggar; Belle 
wouldn't have showed more disdain. Going to 
the club, Harry? think I will walk that way, 


her. 


| too.” And passing his arm through Harry's, 


they walked down street to the club-room. 

Half an hour later, as Fanny was entering the 
Ashmeads’, a mendicant solicited alms. Her 
appearance appealed to Fanny’s sympathy. She 
drew her purse trom her pocket. 

“T have nothing but gold. Here, take this!” 
she said, placing the coin in her hand. 

“Keep your gold and sympathy, too, until 
there is greater need of it,” said a voice that 
sounded so strangely like Belle’s, that Fanny 
started back in surprise. 

“Ts it possible !” 

“Is the disguise complete? Did I act the 
beggar so well! Hereafter, I will perform in 
the Beggar’s Opera when fortune fails me. I 
think I would be a star actress. What say 
you?” said Belle, throwing back her veil, her 
bright eyes dancing with mirth. 

“T have nothing to say, save that henceforth 
I shall believe firmly in sorcery. 
any one more completely transformed. I insist 
upon your resuming your proper character, for 
you are even now appealing so strongly to my 
sympathies, that I am keeping my purse in 
hand.” 

“Tt was well done. Even Harry did not 
know, but bade me begone, as he would the cur 
at his feet. The spirit of retaliation is not 
strong in me; yet, on the whole, I think I will 
return the compliment. I propose to return 
from the country (where I have not been) to- 
morrow, and receive my friends, Harry among 
the rest, on Thursday evening.” 

“ What tortures are you preparing for Harry ? 
Belle, be merciful !” 

“ My intention is to receive him as T receive 
others, and present him with something he de- 
sires, and that has been the object of his life to 
possess.” 

“ You are speaking ironically.” , 

“] was nevef more serious in my life. Let 
us discus Me reception. and I will inform you of 


I never saw 


The fashionable world were all astir with the 
announcement that the largest party of the seaso 
to the city, although after so brief an absence, 
was as faithfully announced as if the morning 
papers had heralded it; and on Thursday even- 
ing the brilliantly lighted mansion of the Ash- 
meads was thronged with guests. Belle never 
looked lovelier or more queenly than on that 
evening, as she stood by her brother Randolph's 
side receiving her friends. The wealth and talent 
of L— assembled to pay homage to beauty. 
When Harry Grosvenor was announced, every 
eye in the room was turned upon her. She 
proudly smiled as he approached, quietly received 
his congratulations, and parried his compliments 
with a felicity of manner peculiar to herself; 
then, as Ward Weldon approached, she said to 
Grosvenor : ‘s 

“Before you leave this evening, I would see 
you in the library.” 

He bowed. “I shall be most happy, Belle, for 
T have not seen you since your return from the 
country—an age to me,” he said, lowering his 
voice. 

She might not have heard it, for she did not 
answer, and he moved away. 
joined by Frank. 

“Ah, Harry, glad to meet you! I thought 
you were not among the multitude assembled. I 
see you have just paid your homage at the 
shrine. Well, it is thought that this is the last 
party Miss Ashmead will ever give; that she in- 
tends to pass the winter in Washington under 
another name; and that you are party to the 
affair. How is it? 
not to the charge ¢”” 


He was soon 


What say you—guilty or 


“ Should Belle leave for Washington, this win- 
ter, I presume I shall be there also,” 
his countenance illy concealing 
Frank’s remark gave him. 

The evening quickly sped. With talking, 
dancing and gay music, Belle had made the 
hours tly. 


he replied, 
the pleasure 


Harry had not had an opportunity to 
speak since the first of the evening; her brother 
and Ward Weldon were near her. 

“She is weary of this, and I shall soon see 
her in the library ; and Ishall then ask for that 
little hand she is so proud of, and all that goes 
with it,” he 
dangerous. 


d to himself 





“And delays are 
Not that there are any rivals here I 
fear—he must be bold that would oppose Harry 
Grosvenor—but it is 








| 

ae | 

well to have the affair | 

decided.” | 
. . . | 

My friends,” said Randolph, as the music | 
ceased for a moment, “my sister has a presenta- | 


: He bowed to Grosve- 
nor to go in. 

What did it mean?) Did Belle intend pub- 
licly to declare her preference for him’ At a 
loss to understand, he passed in with the crowd. 

Belle was Her 


entered ; 


standing near the mantel 


as he 
and drawing herself up, she turned to 


said 


him and 


* Mr. Grosvenor, my friends have with 





wh 
themselves for a few moments from the vaveties 
r the ning eiioeoth 
of the evening, to witness a presentation I have | 





to make to you. I shall not detain them long ; 
my words shall be few. I believe it has been | 
generally understood, among my many friends, | 
that you were the successful candidate for my 
hand. This is a mistake I shall take the liberty 
to correct,” turning to those assembled. “ Mr. 
Grosvenor’s admiration never extended to me. 
It was not the hand of Belle Ashmead, but that 
which went with it, that was the attraction. Al- 
low me, Mr. Grosvenor, to present you with the 
object of your fondest admirations,’”” handing 
him a well-worn pocket-book, ‘and what for the 
past year has been the object of your life to pos- 
sess. Accept it as a sarewell token. Allow me 
to wish you more success in your next pursuit of 
a fortune encumbered by a lady. Good evening, 
sir.’ And she bowed him out of the room. 

Crest-fallen and pale with rage, he left the 
house vowing revenge. Belle turned to her 
brother, and taking his arm, led the way to the 
supper-room. Here the guests discussed the del- 
icacies and the agfuir with a zest that showed 
their appreciation of both. 





Tt was some two weeks later in the season, a 
glorious day in October, that the steamer Wyan- 


UR I 
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dotte, leaving L , wended her way up the 
river. Her decks were crowded with passengers, 
some on their way to their western homes, some 
for business, others travelling merely for pleasure. 
Among this latter number, was Ward Weldon. 
He had been intending, for some time past, to 
leave for Europe, but strong attractions had kept 
him at home; and since Grosvenor’s hasty exit 
from Louisville, he had seen more of Belle, and 
become deeply attached to her, and pardoned all 
her follies for the warm heart he saw was beneath 
all. He was now on his way to join her brother 
Randolph at St. Louis, for a hunt across “ the 
plains.” Among those on board who attracted 
his attention was a young artist, with a sketch- 
book in his hand. He would have been some- 
what effeminate looking, with his curling hair 
and the boyish look to the lower part of his face, 
had it not been relieved by the intellectual ex- 
pression of the forehead and a bright, sparkling 
eye. The whole face had a familiar expression, 
and yet he was not sure he had ever seen it before. 
He watched the varying expression of his coun- 
tenance as he scanned the shore view, with an 
artist’s eye, as it passed before him. 

“ Our river scenery,” said Weldon, “is varied 
enough to suit the most fastidious taste; and 
with the haze that softens and mellows it, on 
such a day as this, nothing can be finer.” 

The young artist thus addressed, slightly col- 
ored—whether from pride or bashfulness it was 
difficult to determine—and looking over to the 
sbore, answered : 

“The artist who delights in colors, in light 
and shade, in richness of tint, will find enough 
here; but it is hardly bold enough in outline to 
suit my taste.” 

“ Have you sketched much @f our scenery?” 

“Only a few scenes, and fthose very hastily 
sketched, merely to catch tlp * sassing impresniiat 

0 $2. Deaned Aiea 3 , sue > 
aoe tock, ‘are some ol he, opening Me 
city of L—; perhaps in and around > 
them.” a ne” i ca 

“They are finely done, 5. « Weldon, as he 
glanced over sketches giné scopes familiar ; “and 
with a faithfulness that caunot be surpassed. 
Have you been long in L——?” 

“Sometime—making sketches and acquain- 
tances ; some of the latter have ripened into fast 
friendships. I have travelled much, been in 
many countries and cities, yet I have never found 
warmer hearted people than 
boast of.” 

“T see you have the Ashmead plantation.” 

“Yes, I was out there several times, and made 
sketches of various parts. My object was to see 
the heiress of the place, who, I understood, can 
drive with any jockey in the country, and that 
there are few accomplishments that fast gentle- 
men delight in, that she does not excel them.” 

“Miss Ashmead is my friend, and I cannot 
pardon any liberty taken with her name,’’ said 
Weldon, haughtily. 

“Pardon me,” replied the artist, with a per- 
ceptible sneer, “no lady of cultivation and re- 
finement would make herself so noted as Miss 
Ashmead has; and the reputation she possesses 
will not be injured by any passing remark that I 
can make.” 

“Take back that remark ! 
tleman ! 


Kentucky can 


You are no gen- 
None but a coward would dare to 
speak so!” 

“T said nothing that I had not warrant for; I 
will take nothing back. Here is my card. I 
may be no gentleman, but I will prove to you 
that I am no coward. : 

They exchanged cards. Weldon was thor- 
oughly roused ; his eyes flashed fire. There was 
almost a defiant smile upon the artist's face, as 
he said : 

“At St. L ,» my second shall be ready, and 
all arrangements made.” 








Thus they parted for a time. 


When they 
reached St. L 


, Weldon drove to the Planter’s 
House to tind Frank Smith, who he knew was in 
the city, and to avoid Randolph, as he did not 
wish him to know of the affair, fally persuaded 
that he would prevent a duel being fought for his 
mudeap sister. He sent for Frank, and informed 

















| not pass over such an insult, 


attempt that.” 


him of the affair. 

“What a disagreeable business! Couldn't 
you come to St. L-—, without getting up a 
duel on the way ! Can't some arrangement be 
inade to prevent it?” 

“No,” said Ward, almost fiercely, “I will 
Had the provoca- 
ion been anything else, it would have passed®in- 
noticed ; but Belle’s name shail never be men- 
tioned with a sneer in my presence.” 

“Why didn’t you give him a caning, and let 
him go!” 


* There was too much fire in his eve for me to | 


“Well, if the fates have decided that vou peril 
your life for her, I will befriend you all I can.’ 


| 





ying, Frank went out to meet the artist's 





sake arrangements—leaving Wat 





his own re 





cCtons 


He came in soon after, and all preliminaries | 


| turies to the 


6 
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were settled. 


» 





It was to take place at half past 
the next morning The weapons to be 


used were pistols. In the evening, he said to 
Frank : 

“In case I fall, L wish to be buried beside my 
brother. Here is my likeness and a letter for | 
Belle, that 1 wish you to give her.” | 

Frank promised faithfully to attend to every- 
thing. 

* Leave me now, Frank! Only call me at 
five.” 


! 
| 
Left alone to himself, thoughts of the past | 
crowded thick and fast upon him. He thonght 
of the last time he met Belle; of their parting, 
although only for a few days ; of her dark eyes, 
with their drooping lids, as if she dared not raise 
them, fearing they would tell too much. And he 
remembered—how faithful was memory now !— 
that the flowers she wore were his; and that 
when she bade him “ good night,” her little hand 
that lay lightly, contidingly in his, trembled. If 
And then he 
wondered if she would ever come and look where 


he could only see her once more! 


they laid his remains; if she would pause beside | 
the grassy mound, and think how faithful that | 
heart had been to her! His head bowed, and | 
his lips moved in prayer, long-forgotten prayer ; 
and he prayed that she might be happy—might 
be shielded from every harm. 

Thus passed the night, and with the first flash 
of morning, Frank was astir. Every prepara- 
tion was made. The carriage in readiness, Ward 
walked down and stepped in with Frank. His 
face was pale, but his step firm, ‘They drove 
slowly to the place. The sun was just rising, 
and the stillness of the place oppressive. The 
other party were not to be seen. 

“Time they were here! You do not think he 
would prove coward ¢ Here comes a carriage ! 
Three persons in it! There is his second in 
front; who is the other?” 

The gentleman’s face was not to be seen, as 
the carriage was covered and the lady was thickly 
veiled. 

“ Ts everything arranged !” 

“Yes. Where is your principal? If he is 
not here soon, he shall be published as a 
coward.” 

“He is here, and ready to challenge Ward 
Weldon, not to mortal combat, but to a drive 
with Belle Ashmead, this lovely morning.” And 
with this Belle threw back her veil, her eyes 
sparkling with fun, “ What! you intending to 
fight some unknown miscreant who dares to 
take my name in vain! Learn from henceforth 
no one dares to say harder things of Belle than 
herself.” 

Ward could hardly believe his own eyes. 

“You the artist! I thought the face strangely 
familiar, but I did not think you would dare!" 

“TT feared, dear Ward, that you would detect 
me in my unwomanly disguise ; but pardon me! 
I shall never attempt it again. I shrank beneath 
your penetrating eyes.”” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed Randolph, “if the 
pals take this carriage, and we drive home.” 

Ward sprang into the carriage with Belle. The 
drive home, that morning, was a long one— 
owing, probably, to necessary explanations. 

“ Dear Ward,” said Belle, “1 can never for- 
give myself for thus needlessly trying your feel- 
ings. Will you forgive me?” 

The answer he made was to draw her to him 
and say— If you will give yourself into my 
keeping from this time forever more.” ‘ 

Some weeks later, the elite of the city were in- 
vited to the Ashmead mansion ; when Randolph 
Ashmead gave away his sister to Ward Weldon, 
she promising to love, honor and obey. 





A MOURNING CITY. 


_ The number of ladies dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, which one now meets daily in the strects of 
San Francisco, is truly remarkable and solemn. 
In walking through Montgomery Street, the 
other day, we counted not less than forty-five, in 
the short space between Bush and Washing: 
Streets. Were the cause not explained, this fact 
might lead to the presumption that our city was 
unhealthy ; but nothing could be further’ from 
the truth. It results from the uncommon num- 
ber of deaths from scarlatina, or scarlet. fever 
which has prevailed the past year to an extent 
hitherto unknown in California. The averages 
of this scourge have, however, not been confined 
to this city. Itis remarked in Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Nevada, San Louis Obispo, San Diego 
Shasta, and Butte counties.—San > 
Herald. 
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REPARTEE. 

me T once heard Lord Broadlands, who was a 
fast man, ask dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of 
convivial memory, if there was any truth in that 
old saying, ‘As sober as a judge.’ It was a 
good hit, and we all laughed heartily at it. ‘It 





these old saws are. They are characteristi 
least, for sobriety is the attribmte of aj 

inebriety is of a nobleman. T : 
sober as a judge,” and “As drunk 
Mellow was the readiest man Iever knew: he 
went on to sayv—‘ IT know there are men too fond 
of the Lar to st on the bench, and that there are 
peers who richly deserve a drop. The tirst are 7 
unworthy of elevation ; the last seldom get what 

is their due.’ Dublin University Magazine. | 
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SHORT TRUTHS. 


A “retiring” disposition is appropriate onle 
to those who have money to tall back upon.—T he 
worst sort of /-dolatry is egotism.—A mental 
reservation is that which under/ies a state- 
ment.—A draughtsman mast lead a checkered 
life—When a gentleman is seen often with a 
young lady, his attentions are apt to be 
construed.—Life is an auction, where we hear 
little less than “ yoing, going, but he 
does not always get the Lest bargain who makes 
that “last bid ""—namely, farewell !—The winds 
are responsible for many an unlucky blow. —A 
broken engagement is alwave the pre cursor of a 
ery-sis.—Individual contributions make up the 
common-uva/th. The »vernment’s favor, how- 
ever, secures un-common wealth.—London | h 
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LIVING REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOTS 


On the first day of January last, 
but two hundnsd and seven lvmg 
Revolution on the pension list at Washington 
Tire old soldiers are fast passing away, and st 
cannot be many vears before the last one will be 
gathered to his comrades. Fourteen of 1] 
erans were living in Massachusetts. “The 
ing information concerning several of them ts on 
record at the Pension Office 

Rufus Farnham, born in Hampton, Connect 
eut, subsequently residing in Providence, Rhee 
Island, entered the Connecticut Conn ental 
line in 1776. In 1TTS went on board the frigate 
Providence, then Iving in the harbor of Boston 
under the command of Captain Abraham Whip 
ple. In the spring of 1779 he sailed on a cruise 
of four months, in company with the Queen of 
France and Ranger, and captured off the banks 
of Npwfoundland, ten sail out of the Jamaicn 
fleet, consisting of one hundred and seventy-five 
merchant vessels lis father was first leutenant 
of marines on board the frigate 

Reuben Gulliver in 1776 served as a substitute, 
and was stationed at Castle William, now Fort 
Independence ; from there he was marehed to 
Rhode Island, and was in the bloody engage 
ment ata redoubt between’ Butts and Quaker 
Hills, at the time Colonel Green's regiment of 
blacks were literally cut to pieces. In 1779, on 
board the Tyrannicide, lying in Boston harbor, 
was pressed into the fleet commanded hy Satter- 
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ver 











| son, on their wav to Penobscot, to aid General 
1 Lovell. 


A spirited engagement followed the 
landing there, but the British picket guard were 
drove into the fort. Afterwards the Americans 
were blockaded by a squadron from New York, 
and ran up the river, burnt the vessels and re- 
turned by land. Mr. Gulliver lived for several 
years in) Bennington, Vermont, and Orange 
county, New York. 

Abraham Rising, born in Suffield, Connecticut, 
turned out in 1777, on the alarm which grew out 
of the invasion of General Burgoyne, and joined 
the forces that were gathered at Springtield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and immediately marched to meet the 
enemy. Was in the battle at Saratoga, from 
eight in the morning until evening. Afterwards 
stationed at Castleton, Vermont, under command 
ot Ethan Allen. 

Samuel Yendell shipped at Boston, in 1782, 
on board the ship of war ‘Tartar, Captain Cath- 
cart, equipped by the State of Massachusetts 
| On the cruise off Bermuda captured a number of 
| prizes. 
| The Revolutionary soldiers whose names are 

here subjoined, are supposed to be alive, and pen- 
sioners on the roll of Maine > Job Allen, Cum- 
| berland county, 96 years: Isaac Abbou, Oxford 
| county, 97 years; Samuel Ackley, Oxford 

county, 94; Nathan Doughty, Cumberland eoun- 
| ty, 95 years ; Ralph Farnham, York county, 100 
| years; Jolin Hamilton, York county, 90 years ; 
| William Hutchings, Hancock county, 95 years ; 
| James W. Head, Lincoln county, 98 years; 
Enoch Leathers, Piscataqua county, 96 years ; 
Edward Milliken, Kennebec county, 93 years ; 
Jobn C. Mink, Lincoln county, 96 years ; Josiah 
Parker, Somerset county, 95 years; Jacob 
Rhodes, York county, 95 years; Simeon Simp- 
son, Kennebee county, 94 years ; John Sawyer, 

















Lincoln county, 95 years ; William W 
Lincoln county, 97 
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vears.— Washington Union. 
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A CLEVER BIRD. 





ment from an awfal blowing ap in Guy Fawkes 
time, and the cackling of geese once saved ancient 
Rome, but it remains for modern history to 

errant FAA ads Be 
sin, heard her pet canary in the next room mak- 
ing a most doleful chirping, which being contin- 
ued for some little time, she arose to ascertain 
the cause. Upon opening the door, which bad 
heen tightly closed, a heavy volume of smoke. 
proceeding from the blazing “wood-hox, burst in, 
and showed plainly cnough the eanse of its la: 
mentations. ‘The tire was speedily extinguished, 
not, however, before the prophet had been reseued 
who seemed somewhat stupitied for a day or two 
after, but soon sang aWay as merrily as if upon 
his indivic exertion had not once depended 
the responsibility of saving a valuable residence 
and perhaps still more valuable lives.—St, Louis 
Paper. 
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Housetwife’s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Picture-Varnish. 

The picture, whether wood engraving or «tee, must be 
stretched upon a common wooden frame. It can then be 
varnished in this manner :—Best pale glue and white eurd 
soap, half an ounce of each; hot water, a quarter of a 
pint; dissolve, and then add « quarter of an ounce of alum 
powdered. Or else, make a solution of isinglass in water, 
and cover the priot with it; then, when dry, apply with « 
camel's-hair brush a varuish made of one ounce of Canada 


balsam and two ounces of spirit of turpentine, mixed 
together, 


Panada. 
| A glass of white wine and an equal quantity of water, 
with a littl nutmeg and lemon-peel, should be set over a 
clear fire, in @ very nice saucepan; the moment it boils 
| up, throw in a large tablespoonful of very fine bread 
| crombe; stir it fora minute or two, until it is well mixed 
| and thickened. If wanted for an invalid. where wine 
| might not be proper, make as directed, only putting more 
| Water instead of the wine: and when it is nearly ready to 
take off the fire, add the juice of a lemon or orange 



































yj , . | 
is perfectly true,” replied the judge, ‘as mosi of | Short, or Luncheon Cake. 


Put into a basin sufficiently large to hold the whole jn- 


| gredients, halfa pound of fresh butter, and set it in the 
; oven to melt 


In the meantime mix well with one pound 
of flour two teaspoonsful of Borwick's baking powder, « 


| quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar, half a pound of 


currants washed and dried. two ounces of candied peel. a 

alittle wixel spiee, with ealt to taste Mix three well 
beaten fresh eggs with the butter, then add the whole 
Bake in a quick oven 


Cold Cream. 


O1 of almonds, one pound 


white wax, fur ounces 
pour into a warn 
Tt at 
wake of] of almonds, one ou 


mortar, add by degrees. rome 





water. one pint 4 be light and white 





Or lee 





we, white war aod epermaceti, 


of each, one drachm orange flower 


rose Water, one ounre 
water, a quarter of an ounce 


Indian Meal Puffs. 

Into one quart of beiling milk stir eight tablespeonsful 
of meal and four spoonstul of eugar Hell Ove minutes 
stirring constantly When cool. adi siz well beaten eggs 
Bake im buttered cope half an hour Try them with » 
litte butter and maple molasans, and ae if they are not 
grad 
Caper Sauce, white 


Put whole capers inte melted butter widing a little «7 
ph Kied in. @ pimels 


make it ehite 


the vinegar they are f enit. and sof 
rlent cream to Thie is used prin ipally 
for bedled mutton 


Caledonian Cream 


Teo tearpeomefil of white eugar. on 


asprmnful of 





mepherry jam. two whites of eggs, juice of one lemon 
fr half an hour Serve op eprinkied with famy 
Rice Buns 


Take = quarter of pound of kuaf sugar. and bent eefl 
es ven edi a quarter of « 4 grand 





and fava sith any essenuce ret 





Penobscot county, 104 vy sars ; Foster Weutworth, © 


An anonymous note saved the British Parlia- 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WHEN BACK ON THE WAVES. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 
When back on the waves of our own placid bay 
We anchor, returning from fur distant shores, 
How sweet is the billow's harmonious lay, 
That softly along on the evening air pours. 


And on the cool zephyr that soars from the land, 
We scent the sweet fragrance of long-cherished flowers, 
That strew with their beauty the green sloping strand, 
And gem the bright paths of our dear native bowers. 





BROTHERHOOD. 
Even now a radiant angel goeth forth, 
A spirit that hath healing in its win; 
And flieth east and west, and north and south, 
To do the bidding of the King of kings; 
Stirring men’s hearts to compass better things, 
And teaching brotherhood as that sweet source, 
Which holdeth in itself all blessed springs ; 
And showeth how to guide its silver course, 
When it shall flood the world with deep. exulting force. 
Mas. Norton. 





AGE. 
Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 
And worthily becomes his silver locks, 
Who wears the marks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well-tried, and wise experience. 
Rowe. 





Domestic Story a partment, 


(Written for The Fisg of our Union.] 


TWICE MATED. 


BY LT. T. SMITH REED. 





Tue storm was past, and the last groan of the 
last strong swimmer in his agony was smothered 
in the long heave of the bronzed sea, whose un- 
dulating swell rolled inwards without a ripple, 
and without a speck of foam. The wreck of the 
great ship lay helpless, broadside in to the liquid 
rolling hills that lifted her on their summits, or 
threw her from their sides, while they smiled and 
sparkled in the sunlight, as strong and prosper- 
ous beauty passes decrepit and sorrowful old age. 

Allan Wentworth, the captain of the wreck, 
stood alone alive. Desperately but despairingly, 
he looked on the dead crew as they lay about the 
deck, resting against the foot of the broken masts 
huddled together in the scuppers, and lashed to 
the stanchions of the last bulwark. But though 
he looked at them, he did not see them. He had 
gazed so long at the wretchedness which sur- 
rounded him, that he no longer perceived the 
horror of his situation. One by one his men 
had died, and his strong ship had lost her rudder, 
her masts and her vitality, until, coftin-like, she 
enclosed only the corpses of his people; and 
Allan Wentworth lived, the hapless, helpless 
‘aptain of a crewless ship. With unshaken res- 
olution he watched the approach of irresistible 
dation Ads ehtl he Geta? be iRen.BHd 
should be left to die so miserably alone. — Allan 
Wentworth loved his wife, and trusted in his 
God. 

Not many more hours couid that brave old 
ship last upon the waters. The next plunge or 
the next roll might and perhaps would carry 
her into the unfathomable depths, where un- 
known monsters play with dead men’s skulls, 
and where lost argosies that cannot sink, and can- 
not rise, float idly in the mid-water of the im- 
measurable ocean, like the small feathers that 
little children throw into the air. 

Allan Wentworth had rigged a raft, that, 
made fast to the stump of the broken mizzen, 
dragged heavily, sometimes at the stern, and 
sometimes at the side of the rolling ship, and he 
paused, only to give one look to Heaven, and 
one thought to home, ere he trusted himself to 


its frail aid. 


Suddenly, in the full red light of the rising 
sun, he saw upon the waters the image of a wo- 
man, who rested her white hand upon the arm of 
a young and handsome man. And Allan trem- 
bled, as he recognized his own dear young wife. 
The spectral form melted into air as he looked 
upon them, and he rallied himself with the re- 
flection that the appearance could be only one of 
those illusive figurations on the retina, which are 
well known to science, although they are only 
imperfectly understood, even by the most scien- 
tific. Yet, though his reason was convinced, his 
feelings were disturbed, and the cool and confi- 
dent resolution that had calmly met the continual- 
ly increasing danger of his situation, gave way 
to angry desperation. He cast loose the end of 
the hawser that held the raft, jumped upon the 
broken taffrail and sprang into the sea, as far as 
he could from the ship. It seemed that the little 
impetus the wreck received from his feet was 
sufficient to sink her, She toppled lazily down 
the side of one of the green and swelling liquid 
mountains into a deep valley. Her bows, no 
longer buoyant, drove heavily below the surface, 

and as the water hissed and foamed, the brave 
old ship, struggling and vibrating in unavailing 
resistance, sank, never to rise again. 

Ten days afterwards, Allan Wentworth was 
thrown senseless upon a sandy beach, on the 
coast of Spain. Tangled seaweed, broken star- 
fish, and dead shells lay around him, and the 
setting sun cast the long shadows of grotesque 
rocks upon the shelving sands. There he lay 
without other clothing than a light pair of white 
linen trousers, tight at the waist, and loose and 
open above the knee, whilst the seagulls sereamed 
over him, and the limpet, the sea-urchin and the 
soldier-crab, crept hungrily but fearfully round 
him. The high spring tide that had cast him 
ashore, retired slowly ; the moor rose palely, like 
a pining lover, and in the white moonbeams Al- 
lan Wentworth’s hands and arms shone like pol- 
ished marble, as Inez Samuda, a Spanish girl, 
wandering musingly upon the beach, discovered 
the shipwrecked sailor. 

The tirst impulse of Inez was to run away be- 
yond the reach of indefinite danger, and she 
turned and took several steps. Then she stopped, 
looked back, returned and slowly approached the 
corpse-like form that was extended, one arm un- 
der the head, in the clear moonbeams of the sum- 


MO THE FLARE OF CUR UNION: 





her fear and admiration. 
gazed at the manly symmetry that lay death-like 
yet untainted by any seeming of mortality, anc 


corpse. 


almost naked man. 


his head in her arms. 


ing seaweed on the beach. 


the neighboring village. 





“© do not leave me, Allan Wentworth !” Inez 
laimed, passi ly, some three weeks after 
her first interview with the young Englishman. 
“Do not leave me! I will risk much to retain 
you near me. Ah, you will think me bold and 
forward, but I will tell you, Allan, May Heay- 
en forgive me! Alas, God help me—I love 
you!” And Inez clasped her hands and gazed 
helplessly and lovingly into the large dark eyes 
of the handsome sailor. 

“ Dear lady, do not think me ungrateful! I 
am poor—too poor to support you in the elegance 
and with the comforts to which you are accus- 
tomed, and I will not injure the innocence that 
so trustingly confides in the truth and honor of 
a stranger.” 





“Ah,” Inez replied, warmly, almost passion- 
ately, “you are no longer a strangerto me! I 
have watched you for three weeks, and T have 
learned your noble character. Allan, Allan, I 
love you!—yes, I love you, Allan Wentworth ! 
T have much, very much money, and my uncle 
who gives me everything I desire, will leave me 
all he has, his land, his houses and all.” 

Allan answered in a tone of melancholy and 
affectionate sadness : ; 

“Tt cannot be, dear lady. Grateful indeed I 
am for such preference, that when so many 
young and noble Spaniards ask thy love, that I in 
honor must refuse.” 

“ Refuse—you must refuse !” 

“ Alas, dear Inez, I must not, may not, will 
not break the truth I swore upon the altar! I 
have a wife in England !” 

“O, then God help me, Allan! Happy is the 
woman who possesses so brave and true a lover! 
Pardon me, Allan Wentworth, had I known 
this, I would not have betrayed myself. Fare- 
well, noble and true heart! Stay! take this— 
and when you fell ner tnat- you “muyt—rereiseucenet 
Spanish girl’s love—O, Allan, may she love you 
as truly as I do!” 





‘The rapid course of the mountain torrent 
checked itself, as the valley widened into a nearly 
level meadow where the rippling, bubbling cur- 
rent glistened as it broke against the scattered 
rocks in the channel of the stream, and tall elms 
and spreading oaks threw their shadow and their 
shade across the low, arched stone bridge that 
spanned the stream, and formed the roadway to 
Allan Wentworth’s English home. 

And Allan Wentworth, late in the summer’s 
evening, stepped upon the lawn before the wide 
low window that looked on the weeping ash that 
drooped into the river. There were voices in the 
pretty drawing-room of the tranquil cottage, and 
Allan Wentworth’s heart throbbed and his breath 
quickened, for he knew the voice of the wife he 
loved, but he did not know the voice of the man 
who was addressing her in tones of tender en- 
dearment. The window opened on the lawn, 
and as Allan Wentworth drew back into the 
shade cast by the trees, upon the side of the pro- 
jecting window, Mrs. Wentworth ‘walked into 
the open air. But she was not alone. A gentle- 
man in the undress uniform of a cavalry officer, 
had one arm round her waist, and with the other 
hand pressed the white fingers of Mrs. Went- 
worth. And the lady looked up into his face and 
said: 

“ Ah, Nicholas Shirkey, do not betray me! 
If my husband should have the least suspicion 
of our connection I am sure he would kill me.” 

“Betray you, my pretty Jessie! I must be 
particularly anxious to figure as a defendant at 
Doctors’ Commons, before I could be such a 
fool as to breathe a word of our secret to any 
one. But tell me, where is this precious hus- 
band af yours?” 

“The last I heard from him was by a letter, 
and here it is, which told me he was ill in some 
unpronounceable village on the coast of Spain.” 

“Let’s look at his letter. What sort of a let- 
ter does he write?” 

Nicholas Shirkey, as he asked the question, 
took the letter, and as he leaned against the win- 
dow-frame, almost within reach of Allan Went- 
worth’s hand, he read it by the light that shone 
in the drawing-room. 

« The fellow does not write a bad letter, Jessie, 
He must be horribly in love with you, you uan- 
grateful little minx !” 


merevening. Gracefully and timidly as a young | 
fawn Inez Samuda stepped round the object of 
Wonderingly she 


contemplatively she wondered whether she was 
looking upon breathing manhood or a decaying 
Nature and education began a strugyle 
for the mastery of her young heart. Kindliness 
and conventional usage opposed each other ; and 
whilst her feelings told her to assist the ship- 
wrecked sailor, her fears forbade her to touch the | 
Fascinated by sensations 
altogether new, she could not leave the spot on 
which the image of the Eternal lay in a mortal | 
trance; yet controlled by habit and custom, she | 
dared not submit to the impulses that urged her | 
to kneel at the side of the young man, and lift | 


Her meditation was abruptly terminated by the 
appearance of a party of country people gather- 
She immediately 
signalled to them, and with their assistance Allan 
Wentworth slowly revived and was carried to 


“ Why, of course he is, Nick. And I used to 


“Not at all improbable, my dear Jessie. I 
& grande passion. 1 abominate a fuss, and some- 
» | how or other, an Englishwoman is never satis- 
1 fied until she blunders into a little emeute, that is, 
‘kicks up a shindy,’—a little sentiment in pri- 
vate and a great scandal in public.” 

“ Now that is not my way, Nick. 

“ Yours—O no; you are the very essence of 
intrigue! I believe that if your husband could 
be here now, at this very instant, you would flirt 
| with me before his face, throw me a kiss over his 
shoulder, and look your love into my heart, even 





“Well, it is true, Nick, I have not much sen- 
timentality about me, and I don’t want any 
more than Ihave. It is silly to love too much. 
To love, indeed! ‘’Tis to give one’s heart- 
Strings for bell-ropes.’ ”’ 

“Tam quite of your opinion; so let me swear 
to it and kiss the book !” 

While the guilty lovers were in this way dally- 
ing, Allan Wentworth, who at the first sight of 
his wife's infidelity had been crushed by the dis- 
covery, recovered his energy and gave way to 
his revenge. With glaring eyes, close-set teeth, 
and bated breath, he crouched in the shade of 
the bow window, and was concealed by the long 
branches of the drooping ash. Every breath, 
nay, every pulsation of the heart of his false 
wife was felt and heard by the excited nerves of 
the agitated husband. And when the guilty lips 
were pressed together in kisses, Allan, unable to 
remain a quiet spectator, rushed forward. Then 
there ensued a struggle—two pistol-shots in rapid 
succession—and Allan Wentworth strode between 
two bleeding bodies that lay upon the grass. 

Allan Wentworth made no attempt to escape, 
no resistance to capture. He was apprehended 
and examined, and committed to prison, to take 
his trial for the murder of Major Nicholas 
Shirkey, and for the attempt to murder Mrs. 
Wentworth. He availed himself of a legal form, 

and pleaded “ not guilty.” But in a manly and 
fearless defence he stated every circumstance as 
it occurred.—in the agony of a proud heart, he 
acknowledged his own love, his wife’s treachery, 
and the punishment he had inflicted on her and 
her paramour. And when the verdict of “ not 
guilty” was recorled amid the applause of a 
crowded court, Allan Wentworth laid his head 
upon the shoulder of a friend, and relieved his 
overburdened heart by tears. 





“Captain Wentworth, I did not know you! 
How pale you look! Have you been ill again?” 
“Thave suffered much, Mr. Samuda, since I 
left Spain. But where is—how is Inez ?” 

A shade of sadness and sérrow passed over the 
countenance of the old Spanish merchant, as he 
replied : 

“Inez is in the convent.” 

“Tn a convent—and by your wish ?” 






pe left 
the~ ‘ 
she ee pers 

ili had i ~~ 
wie sate reel in the merchant’s large 
easy-chair, and leahed fiis' head upon his hand, 
as he said : 

“Then I am too late !” 

“Too late, Wentworth! Too late for what ?” 
Allan looked into the old man’s face and shook 
his head, as he said, sorrowfully : 

“My' friend, my dear, good, old friend, you 
look at me with kindly sorrow, because my 
countenance tells of suffering. But I have un- 
dergone more than lips or words can speak. A 
few months have pressed heavily upon my 
heart, and I am not the high-spirited Allan 
Wentworth you knew six months ago. Yet, such 
as Iam, such as you see me, changed in person, 
with softened pride and humbled heart, I come 
here to ask—to ask Inez to be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Allan Wentworth! Where is 
Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

“Dead !” 

The old Spaniard pressed Allan’s hand warm- 
ly, and as he sat down at his side, said, in a low, 
compassionate tone : 

“My pdor young friend, Inez is to take the 
veil to-day. Already every initiatory ceremony 
has been completed, in an hour her life will be ir- 
revocably vowed to Heaven.” 

«Twill see the ceremony,” Allan said. 

“ Come, then.” 

The long procession moved slowly through 
the stately aisles of the Abbey chapel. The 
voices of the choristers mingled with the sacred 
song of the nuns, and the perfumed incense rose 
in clouds from the golden censers. Inez walked 
slowly towards the altar, her thoughts in heaven, 
and her eyes on earth. She was passing Allan 
Wentworth at a distance of only a few feet, when 
during a pause in the music, and while only the 
performers in the religious rites were heard in 
the still silence of the groined arches, Allan 
said : 

“Inez !” 

Inez started. 

“Tnez !” 

Inez looked towards him. 

«Inez, be my wife.” 

Inez threw back her veil. 

“Inez, be my wife.” 

Inez screamed: “ Allan Wentworth, my love, 
and rushed into Allan’s out- 


» take the veil. At first 
-%y last consented only un- 


my husband !”” 


particularly dislike anything that approaches to | 


while your head lay in his arms. Ha, ha, ha!” | 


be horribly in love with him, too. And I de- 
clare that there wasa time, and that’s not a year 
ago, when if I thought he did not love me, I 
should have done—ah, I know not what. I was 
determined to have him, and now, umph, I don’t 
care a pin about him! ©, we are not suited to 
sach other. Our dispositions are as different as 
our complexions—he is fair and I am a brunette. 
He is calm and meditative, and I am all for ac- 
tion, He likes sentiment, I dearly love fun. 
The fact is, Nick, I don’t mind telling you, and 
you wont mind hearing it—I am tired of him!” 
” «Ha, ha! And I suppose you are getting 
tired of me "” 

“O you are different, you know. 


Besides, I 








am afraid you will be tired first.” 


stretched arms. 

In a few minutes there was a little confusion, 
and for a few hours there was much wondering, 
and rot alittle argumentation. But the excite- 
ment gradually calmed, and a judicious applica- 
tion of partof Mr. Samuda’s wealth satisfied the 
church. Allan’s religion, as a good Catholic, 
smoothed some difficulties, and the influence of 
the abbess, the aunt of Inez, removed the rest. 
And should the reader visit Seville, he will find 
no wealthier merchant, where many are rich, no 
fairer lady, where all are lovely, and no happier 
couple than Allan and Inez Wentworth. 





Prodigals are born of misers, and butterflies are | 


born of grubs. 


— 


IMMENSE WATERFALL! 

Did any of oar readers ever hear of the Gair- 

| soppa Falls, near Honore! — If not, they will 
probably read a description which has just ap 
peared in the London Times, from a Caleu 
correspondent, with some pleasure. 





It is curious 
that a fall six times the depth of Niagara should 
remain almost unknown. From the village of 
Gairsoppa, reached by a river of the same name, 
| the writes was carried for twelve miles up the 
Malimuneh Pass, and reached the Falls Bunga- 


, low about three and a half hours after leaving | 


| the top of the Pass : 

“ An amphitheatre of woods, and a river about 
five hundred yards wide, rushing and boiling to 
acertain point, where it is lost in a perpetual 
mist, and in an unceasing, deafening roar, must 
+ first be imagined. Leaving the Bungalow on 
the Madras side of the river, and descending toa 
position below the river level, you work your 





until you reach a point where a rock about twice 

the size of aman’s body juts out over a precipice. 
| Resting tlat upon this rock, and looking over it, 

you see directly before you, two out of four of 
the principal falls. These two are called the 
‘Great Fall’ and the ‘ Rocket.” The one con- 
tains a large body of water, the main body of 
| the river, perhaps fifty yards across, which falls 
massively and apparently sluggishly into the 
| chasm below; and the other contains a smaller 
body of water, which shoots out in successive 
sprays over successive points of rock, till it falls 
into the same chasm. 

“This chasm is at least nine hundred feet in 
depth, six times the depth of the Niagara Falls, 
which are about one hundred and titty feet, and 
perhaps a quarter to half a mile in width. These 
are the first two falls to be visited. ‘Then move 
a little below your first position, and you will ob- 
serve first a turgid, boiling body of water, of 
greater volume than the Rocket Fall, running 
and streaming down into the same chasm—this 
is the third fall, the ‘ Roarer ;’ and then carrying 
your eye a little further down, you will observe 
another fall, the loveliest, softest and most grace- 
ful of all, being a broad expanse of shallow wa- 
ter falling like transparent silver lace over a 
smooth surface of polished rock into this same 





White Lady of Avenel could not have been more 
graceful and ethereal. But do not contine your- 
self to any one place in order to view these falls. 
Scramble everywhere you can, and get as many 
Views as you can of them, and you will be unable 
to decide upon which is the most beautiful. 

* And do you want to have a faint idea of the 
depth of the chasm into which these glorious 
waters fall! ‘Take ont your watch, and drop as 
large a piece of rock as you ean hold from your 
viewing place. It will be several seconds before 
you even lose sight of the piece of rock, and 
even then it will not have reached the water at 
the foot of the chasm, it will only have been lost 
to human sight. Or, watch the blue pigeons, 
wheeling and circling in and out the Great Fall 
within the chasm, and looking like sparrows in 
size in the depths beneath you. But you have 
yet only seen one, and that not perhaps the love- 
liest, and at least not the most comprehensive 
view of the falls. You must proceed two miles 
up the river above the falls, and cross over at a 
ferry, where the waters are still smooth as glass 
and sluggish as a Hollander, and proceed to the 
Mysore side of the falls, walking first to a point 
where you will see them all at glance,and then 
descending as near as you can tothe foot of these 
to be drenched by the spray, deatned by the 
noise, and awe-struck by the grandes of the 
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Who Pirtila aah S 


Jew! Who is there that admires not the heart- 
stirring music of the “ Huguenots’ and the 
“ Prophéte ?”’’ The composer is Meyerbeer—a 
Jew! Who has not been spell-bound by “ Die 
Judia ?” by Halevy—a Jew! Who has not been 
enchanted’ with the beautiful fictions of lyric 
poetry, and charmed with the graceful melodies, 
so tospeak, of one of Israel’s sweetest singers, 
Heine—a Jew? Who has not listened with 
breathless ecstacy to the music of the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “ Elijah,” ‘ Paul,” and 
“Stephen?” Do you ask who created these 
wondrous harmonies? Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, who was also a Jew !—Bentley. 

















_ floral Department, _ 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A day of winter beauty! Through the night 

The hoar-frost gathered o'er each leaf and spray, 

Wearing its filmy network. thin and bright, 

And shimmering like silver in the rays 

Of the soft sunny morning ;—turf and tree 

Pranked in delicate embroidery, 

And every withered stump and mossy stone 

With gems encrusted, and with seed-pearls sown! 
Mrs. Wurrman. 





Rose Cuttings. 

The method of striking roses by cuttings has been 
already explained in our columns, but the repetition of = 
few hints may not prove unavailable. The great point is 
to secure young wood, soft enough to form roots, yet ripe 
enough to prevent * damping off,’ as we term it. Take 
the wood after blooming, preferring short, lateral shoots; 
prepare the cutting about three eyes in length; cut close 
to the lowest eye, stripping off the leaf, and insert up to 
the second eye in shallow pans or boxes, prepared with 
potsherd and rough material in the bottom, over which a 
laver of rich mould, sand and leaf mould be spread about 
half an inch or an inch deep; over this a layer of sharp 
sand; water and consolidate before inserting the cuttings 
The base of the cutting must be inserted just deep enough 
to rest in the compact below the sand. The sand pre- 
serves a proper degree of moisture, until the tissue granu- 
lates or forms a callvs, which eventually emits roots. 
Several varieties of hybrid perpetuals are readily raised 
from cuttings, such as La Reine, Baron Prevost, Madame 
Laffay, General Jacqueminot, Pie IV... and in fact all 
robust growing sorts. 





Common flowering Plants. 

There is nothing too common, or betokening stinginess, 
want of taste or poverty. in having the oldest and simplest 
plant well grown and bloomed in a pot; everybody loves 
to see them. Look in almost any extensive greenhouse, 
and you will see a fair proportion of the plants are those 


way up carefully and tediously over slippery rocks, | 


chasm ; this is “ La Dame Blanche,” and the | « young English gentleman carried home with him as @ 


“Mr. Smith, your house is on fire!" 


e 


Wester's Meni. 


At a ball recently given at the I ~ 
& group, among which was the secreta¥e Ville. in Parte, 


were discussing the merits of the Rupif Perak Khan 

road + Valley Kail 
“Your country,” mid a lady to the wey 

then be very near to us 3 wut 


Yes, if the projet 





wuld be accom piiehed > 
* Do you doubt its accomplishment " 
“The difficulties of execution are ve 


mer us apples = 
“Certainly, but the English engtowers will surmoe 

them 
“oO" 


replied the voung Persian, with an air or coy ning 
“there is one against which their setence must fai r 
these deserts are peopled with ostriches —V el 


ail 
J the 
birds, you kuow, digest iron ; they will eat the road _" 


up 


An old woman, who was in the habit of dex laring after 
sccurrence of any unusual event, that «he had pre 
t, was one day very cleverly © seld' by ber worthy 

Spouse, who, like taany another we wot of. had oot tired 

of hearing her eternal “I told you & Rushing sate the 

house. breathless with excitement, he Iroppet mte his 
chair, elevated his hands, and exclaimed 
na wife! What—what do vou think’ ‘Me old 
brindle cow has gone and eat up our grindstane 
The old wom was 
the last word » 











rudy: and hardly waiting to hear 
{out at the top of her lungs 


) id fool’ 1 told you wo! You 
always would let it stand out-a-doors 












3 fu nh, 
I never yet have seen the morn —Eve 


Were e’er such curious modes of loss and gain? 
A will ko wayward, or so strange a doom ’ 
The more I get the smaller [ become 

The more I lose the larger 1 remain —Prr 


I'm praised, I'm condemned, I'm abused, 
My virtues the poet will sing: 
Abrow! and at home Tam used 
By the sultan, the beggar and king. —Toraceo 


On the recent Irish trials, the counsel was desirous te 
obtain an admission from a witness of the crown, that 
having himself been one of the sworn m 
league, he had been bribed to become a #7 
Having vainly labored for pearly an hou 
he said, ** Come. 






ubers of the 










so," promptly answered the witness, “ Well, sir, that ie 
direct, at all events. Now, sir, will you tell me in as 
brief & way as possible, what motive brought you here?” 
* The doco-motive, to be sure!” rejoined Pat, to the dis. 
comfiture of his tormentor. 


Indian corn is not known in Europe. Some years ago 


walking-cane a stalk of Indian corn, neatly varnished 
teh, and farwers 

~ naturally com- 
paring its lightness with their own heavy timber. The 
youngster gravely informed them “it was the straw of 
American corn, with which the Yankees littered their 
cattle.’ He then added to their surprise by presenting a 
large ear of Indian corn, the grain produced by sue 













As the Grabbit family was riding by a country sehool- 
house, recently, from the windows of which several panes 
of glass were missing, Contentment, as curious as she is 
kind, inquired how the glass was broken 
siyest bit of humor twinkling in his eyes, s ve 
the schvolina’am, in showing the trys idea how t 
missed her aim.’ Paul said, “Tf that was th 
committee men ought to have deducted the priny 
glass and putty from her wages. No good comes,” he con- 
tinued, ** of bringin’ them hifalutin studies into school.” 













“In all that Macaulay wrote, even in his boyieh begin- 
nings,” says a writer in the London News, * we find those 
brilliant flashes, not of silence (asx Sidney ith observed 
in a waggish moment), but of assertion 
grace—a passing grace —to his man: 
Was a desperate assertor. What Lo 
him was true of him from first to last 













thing, as Tom Macaulay is sure of every thing 


The talented sister of a learned and humorous man was 
stadying metaphysics. Puazzied by the mazes of the sub- 
ject, she applied to him for definitions. “* Brot she 
ked, ‘what is mind? Looking from his book. wit- 
tily 4 oN the 
sity «lh Srigixely replied No matter he pondered 









tof Drury Lane Theatre, 
ae Whereupon 8 hup- 
he coutin- 


A wag called alo’ 









leaving a preponderance of a hundred i 
in a net amount of one hundred and twenty-five Smiths. 
eas 

“ Have you been much at sea?” 

“Why, no, not exactly; bat my brother married « 
commodore’s daughter.”’ aa 

* Were you ever abroad? ; 

“ Why, no, not exactly; but my mother's maiden name 
WR ee 

« Talk of the inferiority of the female mind!’ exclaimed 
an excited woman's rights oratorian. * . Mr. Vresi- 
dent. women possess infinitely more of the divine aftlatus 
than men; and any one who attempts to get around her 
in these days will have to start very early in the morning 


= 





The great t tells us mercy is not strained We 
should think as much of the milk brought inte our city, 
which is often enriched by frogs, mulien-staike, brush, 
aud other curiositi Great i that miscellaneous 
liquid 





An Irishman, who had returned from Italy, where he 
had been with his master, was asked in the kitchen, 
* Yea, then, Pat, what is the lava | hear the master talk- 
ing about! ’—*" Only a drop of the crater,” was Pats 
reply. —G— ~ 

hose persons who do most good are least conscious of 
it. The man who hax but a single virtue or © a 
very much like the hen that has but one chic ke hat 
solitary chicken calls forth an amount of clucking and 
scratching that a whole brood seldom causes 





An Irish waiter once complimented a ralmon in the fel- 
lowing manner :—" Faith, it's not two ure winee that 
fish was walking round his estate wid bis hands in his 
pockets, never dreaming what a pretty invitarhun hed 
have to join you gentiemen at dinner 





You require but a moment to hear who am 1. sf 
For in searing the question, you fear the reply — Ere. 


“Who's afraid?” ssid a young ma 
to screw his courage to the sticking " 

“Why, you are,” said the object of his affection, ‘ or 
you would have taken courage six months ago 





A bag of money and grief—what i the difference be- 
tween them! One is dollars, the other doi The 
author has gone to Greenland to fish for praine 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen yrars unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘ houseboid word” from Maine to Califor 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rch and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the t nited states 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
berause 

YP 1t is just such a paper ae any father, brother of 
friend would introduce into the family circle 

CW tis printed on the finest ratin-eurfaeed paper, 
with new ty pe, and in a neat aod beautiful et) be 




















common to almost any garden Not one of them but the 
poorest man in the next village might have at his window, 
and yet everybody admires them. Fashion, as in all 


anybody say that a window filled with verbenas, violet, 
mignonettes, convolvuli and asters does not look a* bright 


jasmines, isopogon, hibbertia, and other rare and expen- 


sive flowers” 





preorenge perennial flowers, natives of Mexico, with 
brilliant yellow flowers, which will grow in any commen 
garden soil. They are coarse growing but very showy 
| There are two biennial species. which should be kept in» 











| frame during winter. and transplanted to the open border 
| | 


in the spring 


| Crocks, or Potsherds. 

These are names given to broken pieces of flower-pots 
bricks or tiles, used for draining flower-pots contaming 
| plants 








other things, devotes most care to costly plants; but will 


and pleasant as one in which we see Japan lilies, Cape | 


CW lt & of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tikements in ite eight super-royal pages 


Li” It i« devoted to news, tales, poetns, stories of the 


| sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and hammer 


tH It ts carefully etited by M Ballon, who hae 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
LH itcontains im ite large, well-filled and deeply- 
| interesting pages not one volger word or line 
39 it numbers among ite regular contributere the 
best male and female writers in the country 
4 I tales, while they abeort the reader. cultivates 
tt 








taste for all that is got and beautif han ' 

| [9 It is acknowledged that the goud influence of euch 
& paper in the home circle  simoet incaiculahie 

t ~ lee suggestive pages provoke in the scouong an im- 


quiring spirit. and add to thet stores of Krew ledge 

tH lt columns are free fream polities aud als jerring 
topics, ite objert being te make home hap 

LY It te for these rensons thet it hat for years Leen eo 
popular a favorite throughout the fountry 
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